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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


HE CONVENTION of the Socialist 
Party which assembled in Chicago, 

May rst, in many ways exhibited the tre- 
mendous progress Socialism has made 
during the last four years. Practically 


all the States were repre- 
THE 


sented, except one or two 
CONVENTION 


of those in the South. 
The delegates were a fine type of men 
and women, for among Socialists women 
have equal rights with men both as to 
membership and holding office. There 
were 171 delegates, and it is noteworthy 
that of these 125 were of American birth. 
When I myself first became connected 
with the Socialist Party, sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, there was practically no 
one in it except Germans and very few of 
them. In passing from California to 
New York there was hardly any Socialist 
organization worthy of the name. Now 
there is scarcely a town or hamlet in 
any of the Northern States which has 
not a representative of the Socialist 
Party. 
of New York, drew up the following 


Professor George D. Herron, 


platform which was accepted unani- 


mously and without debate by the Con- 
vention : 


DHE PLATFORM. 


Il. 


We, the Socialist Party, in convention assem- 
bled, make our appeal to the American people 
as the defender and preserver of the idea of 
liberty and self-government, in which the nation 
was born ; as the only political movement stand- 
ing for the program and principles by which the 
liberty of the individual may become a fact; as 
the only political organization that is democratic, 
and that has for its purpose the democratizing ot 
the whole of society. 

To this idea of liberty the Republican and 
Democratic parties are equally false. They 
alike struggle for power to maintain and profit 
by an industrial system which can be preserved 
only by the complete overthrow of such liberties 
as we already have, and by the still further 
enslavement and degradation of labor. 

Our American institutions came into the world 
in the name of freedom. They have been seized 
upon by the capitalist class as the nieans of root- 
ing out the idea of freedom from among the 
people. Our state and national legislatures have 
become the mere agencies of great propertied 
interests. These interests control the appoint- 
ments and decisions of the judges of our courts. 
They have come into what is practically a pri- 
vate ownership of all the functions and forces of 
government. They are using these to betray 
and conquer foreign and weaker peoples, in 
order to establish new markets for the surplus 
goods which the people make, but are too poor 
to buy. They are gradually so invading and 
restricting the right of suffrage as to take away 
unawares the right of the worker to a vote or 
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yoice in public affairs. By enacting new and 
misinterpreting old laws, they are preparing to 
attack the liberty of the individual even to speak 
or think for himself, or for the common good. 

By controlling all the sources of social revenue, 
the possessing class is able to silence what might 
be the voice of protest against the passing of 
liberty and the coming of tyranny. It com- 
pletely controls the university and public school, 
the pulpit and the press, and the arts and liter- 
atures. By making these economically depend- 
ent upon itself, it has brought all the forms of 
public teaching into servile submission to its own 
interests. 

Our political institutions are also being used 
as the destroyers of that individual property 
upon which all liberty and opportunity depend. 
The promise of economic independence to each 
man was one of the faiths upon which our insti- 
tutions were founded. But, under the guise of 
defending private property, capitalism is using 
our political institutions to make it impossible 
for the vast majority of human beings ever to 
become possessors of private property in the 
means of life. 

Capitalism is the enemy and destroyer of 
essential private property. Its development is 
through the legalized confiscation of all that the 
labor of the working class produces, above its 
subsistence-wage. The private ownership of the 
means of employment grounds society in an 
economic slavery which renders intellectual and 
political tyranny inevitable. 

Socialism comes so to organize industry and 
society that every individual shall be secure in 
that private property in the means of life upon 
which his liberty of being, thought and action 
depend. It comes to rescue the people from the 
fast increasing and successful assault of capital- 
ism upon the liberty of the individual. 


Il. 


As an American Socialist Party, we pledge our 
fidelity to the principles of international Social- 
ism, as embodied in the united thought and 
action of the Socialists of all nations. In the 
industrial development already accomplished, 
the interests of the world’s workers are separ- 
ated by no national boundaries. The condition 
of the most exploited and oppressed workers, in 
the most remote places of the earth, inevitably 
tends to drag down all the workers of the world 
to the same level. The tendency of the com- 
petitive wage system is to make labor's lowest 
condition the measure or rule of its universal 
condition. Industry and finance are no longer 
national but international, in both organization 
and results. The chief significance of national 
boundaries, and of the so-called patriotisms 
which the ruling class of each nation is seeking 
to revive, is the power which these give to cap- 
italism to keep the workers of the world from 
uniting, and to throw them against each other 
in the struggles of contending capitalist interests 
for the control of the yet unexploited markets of 
the world, or the remaining sources of profit. 

The Socialist movement therefore is a world- 
movement, It knows of no conflicts of interest 
between the workers of one nition and the 
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workers of another. It stands for the freedom 
of the workers of all nations ; and, in so stand- 
ing, it makes for the full freedom of all 
humanity. 


Ill. 


The Socialist movement owes its birth and 
growth to that complete economic development 
or world-process which is rapidly separating a 
working or producing class from a possessing or 
capitalist class. The class that produces noth- 
ing possesses labor's fruits, and the opportunities 
and enjoyments these fruits afford, while the 
class that does the world’s real work has 
increasing economic uncertainty, and physical 
and intellectual misery, for its portion. 

The fact that these two classes have not yet 
become fully conscious of their distinction from 
each other, the fact that the lines of division and 
interest may not yet be clearly drawn, does not 
change the fact of the class conflict: 

This class struggle is due to the private own- 
ership of the means of employment, or the tools 
of production. Wherever and whenever man 
owned his own land and tools, and by them pro- 
duced only the things which he used, economic 
independence was possible. But production, or 
the making of goods, has long ceased to be 
individual. The labor of scores, or even thous- 
ands, enters into almost every article produced. 
Production is now social or collective. Prac- 
tically everything is made or done by many men 
—sometimes separated by seas or continents— 
working together for the same end. But this 
co-operation in production is not for the direct 
use of the things made by the workers who 
make them, but for the profit of the owners of 
the tools and means of production; and to this 
is due the present division of society into two 
classes; and from it have sprung all the 
miseries, inharmonies and.contradictions of our 
civilization. 

Between these two classes there can be no 
possible compromise or identity of interests, anv 
more than there can be peace in the midst of 
war, or light in the midst of darkness. A society 
based upon this division carries in itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Such a society is founded 
in fundamental injustice. There can be no 
possible basis for social peace, for individual 
freedom, for mental and moral harmony, except 
in the conscious and complete triumph of the 
working class as the only class that has the right 
or power to be. 

IV. 

The Socialist program is not a theory imposed 
upon society for its acceptance or rejection. It 
is but the interpretation of what is, sooner or 
later, inevitable. Capitalism is already struggling 
to its destruction. It is no longer competent to 
organize or administer the work of the world, or 
even to preserve itself. The captains of industry 
are appalled at their own inability to control or 
direct the rapidly socializing forces of industry. 
The so-called Trust is but a sign and form of the 
developing socialization of the world’s work. 
The universal increase of the uncertainty of em- 
ployment, the universal capitalist determination 
to break down the unity of labor in the trades 
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unions, the widespread apprehensions of impend- 
ing change, reveal that the institutions of 
capitalist society are passing under the power of 
inhering forces that will soon destroy them. 

Into the midst of the strain and crisis of civil- 
ization, the Socialist movement comes as the 
only saving or conservative force. If the world 
is to be saved from chaos, from universal dis- 
order and misery, it must be by the union of the 
workers of all nations in the Socialist movement. 
The Socialist party comes with the only pro- 
position or program for intelligently and deliber- 
ately organizing the nation for the common good 
of all its citizens, It is the first time that the 
mind of man has ever been directed toward the 
conscious organization of society. 

Socialism means that all those things upon 
which the people in common depend shall by the 
people in common be owned and administered. It 
means that the tools of employment shall belong 
to their creators and users; that all production 
shall be for the direct use of the producers ; 
that the making of goods for profit shall come to 
an end; that we shall all be workers together ; 
and that all opportunities shall be open and equal 
to all men. 

To the end that the workers may seize every 
possible advantage that may strengthen them to 
gain complete control of the powers of govern- 
ment, and thereby the sooner establish the co- 
operative commonwealth, the Socialist Party 
pledges itself to watch and work in both the 
economic and the political struggle for each 
successive immediate interest of the working 
class ; for shortened days of labor and increases 
of wages; for the insurance of the workers 
against accident, sickness and lack of employ- 
ment; for pensions for aged and exhausted 
workers; for the public ownership of the means 
of transportation, communication and exchange ; 
for the graduated taxation of incomes, inherit- 
ances, franchises and land values, the proceeds 
to be applied to the public employment and im- 
provement of the conditions of the workers; 
for the complete education of children, and their 
freedom from the workshop; for the equal 
suffrage of men and women ; for the prevention 
of the use of the military against labor in the 
settlement of strikes ; for the free administration 
of justice; for popular government, including 
initiative, referendum, proportional representa- 
tion, equal suffrage and municipal home rule, 
and the recall of officers by their constituents ; 
and for every gain or advantage for the workers 
that may be wrested from the capitalist svstem, 
and that may relieve the suffering and strengthen 
the hands of labor. We lay upon every man 
elected to any executive or legislative office the 
first duty of striving to procure whatever is for 
the workers’ most immediate interest, and for 
whatever will lessen the economic and political 
powers of the capitalist, and increase the like 
powers of the worker. 

But, in so doing, we are using these remedial 
measures as means to the one great end of the 
co-operative commonwealth. 
relief as we may be able to force from capitalism 
are but a preparation of the workers to seize the 
whole powers of government in order that they 
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may thereby lay hold of the whole system of 
industry, and thus come into their rightful 
inheritance. 

To this end we pledge ourselves, as the party 
of the working class, to use all political power, 
as fast as it shall be entrusted to us by our 
fellow-workers, both for their immediate interests 
and for their ultimate and complete emancipa- 
tion. To this end we appeal to all the workers 
of America, and to all who will lend their lives to 
the service of the workers in their struggle to 
gain their own, and to all who will nobly and 
disinterestedly give their days and energies unto 
the workers’ cause, to cast in their lot and faith 
with the Socialist Party. And we appeal only to 
what we, and the men and women whom we 
represent, are ready to give and have given. 
Our appeal for the trust and suffrages of our 
tellow-workers i: at once an appeal for their 
common good and freedom, and for the freedom 
and blossoming of our common humanity. In 
pledging ourselves, and those we represent, to 
be faithful to the appeal which we make, we 
believe that we are but preparing the soil of that 
economic freedom from which will spring the 
freedom of the whole man, 


It is rather astonishing that there was 
not a voice of objection against this plat 
form inasmuch as there was a consider- 
able element who were opposed to the 
insertion of ‘timmediate demands” in the 
that 
appeals to voters upon the grounds that 


platform, their argument being 
the Socialists would give them certain 
advantages during the continuation of 
the present system was bad policy, inas- 
much as it would tend to distract their 
attention from the main issue, viz., the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. It was 
also argued that Socialists are not here 
to patch up the competitive system but 
to do away with it altogether, and that 
there are plenty of other reformers to do 
the patching. For some reason or other 
the people who were against ‘‘immediate 
demands” did not make their fight upon 
the platform, but reserved their ammuni- 
tion until the program was presented. 
This ‘‘program” is not in any sense a 
platform, and I could not see the con- 
sistency in their attitude The Socialists 
are bound to elect a great number of men 
to legislative office in the next few years, 
and out of this number there will be some 
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who will be ignorant as to what line of 
policy to pursue while in office. They 
know that they are there to vote for what 
is best for the workingman and to vote 
for what will hasten on the coming of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, but as to 
the general policy of supporting certain 
reform measures, if the Party makes no 
declaration, they are left to their own 


devices to determine what is to be done, 
deter- 


and very often this individual 
mination of theirs 
may not coincide 
with the collective 
ideas of the whole 
Socialist Party. 
For instance, an 
eight-hour bill 
might be 
duced and some 


intro- 


extremists might 
vote against it, 
taking as their 
position that they 
are not there to 
the 
conditions of the 
working class, but 
to allow condi- 
tions 


ameliorate 


to become 
as bad as possible 
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opinion is that it would have been better 
to have eliminated ‘‘immediate demands” 
from the platform and to have inserted 
them only in the general program, a 
document quite aside from the platform 
itself. EuGENE V. DEBS was nominated 
for President, as foreshadowed in this 
magazine in the last issue. Taking in 
consideration all things, the present posi- 
tion of the Socialist Party, etc., there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Debs is the 
strongest avail- 
able candidate 
that could have 
been nominated. 
He is an excellent 
speaker and has a 
winning personal- 
ity. Benjamin 
Hanford was nom- 
Vice- 
President. Heisa 
printer by trade 
and resides in New 
York City. He is 
one of the most 


inated for 


effective speakers 
the Socialist 
Party and repre- 


in 


sents the strongly 
defined working- 


in order that a class philosophy 
revolt will be more BENJAMIN HANFORD of Socialism per- 
likely. That this haps as well, if 


is not the position 

of the Socialist Party is not only declared 
in their platform but also in their pro- 
gram, which was adopted for the guid- 
ance of the members be 
elected to legislative office. Inasmuch as 
this program is not promulgated for the 
purpose of getting into office, but simply 
tor the purpose of instructing members 


who might 


who may be already elected to office, I 


cannot see that there was any good 


reason for objection to it My own 


than 
His position is 
one that undoubtedly conforms to the 
ideas of the majority of the 


not better, 
anyone in the Party. 


Party, 
therefore he is a most fitting candidate 
to represent them. Certainly it is true 
that until the people of the United 
States understand very clearly that the 
is defined by Social- 


ists as including all who produce yet 


‘working-class ” 


do not own property, there will always 
be misunderstandings. The farmer to-day 
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and the small shopkeeper work harder 
and get less for their labor than many 
wage earners and yet they do not recog- 
the 
On a question of defini- 


nize themselves as belonging to 
working-class. 
tion, it seems to me that the Socialist 
Party can make more progress by adapt- 
ing its phrases to current usage rather 
than make current usage adapt itself to 
its own peculiar terminology. Mr. Ernest 
Unterman, a German, and Mr. Hillquit, 
a Russian, were nominated as delegate 
and alternate respectively to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress at Amsterdam 
While ability and 
learning of these two men cannot be 
denied, and, in fact, it may be admitted 
that there are not two other men in the 


Party as well equipped intellectually as 


next month. the 


they, yet there are certainly strong 
reasons that America should put up with 
more inferior material and send men of 
American birth to represent her at an 
International Congress. J am quite sure 
if Canada had sent me here to America as 
a typical Canadian, or England as a 
typical Englishman, to represent them 
simply because I happened to live in those 
countries a number of years, that Amer- 
icans would hardly have received me as a 
Canadian or an Englishman. However, 
this is a small matter, for as yet Inter- 
national Socialism is not much of a factor 
in either national or world politics. Four 
years ago Debs was nominated by the 
Socialist Party and polled some 82,000 
votes. Since then the Socialist vote has 
increased so much in the State elections 
that there is every indication that the 
vote this time will be considerably over 
350,000. If Mr. Hearst is nominated by 
the Democrats it will not go much above 
this figure, but on the other hand, if 
some conservative Democrat is nomin- 
ated, the vote for Debs will probably run 
considerably over the 600,000 mark. 
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HERE ARE a great many people in 
this country with enormous incomes 

that must be invested and after once the 
investment is made it becomes permanent. 
It is natural that in the course of time a 
great many stocks and bonds will be 
removed entirely from the market by this 
form of investment, and the ultimate 
stagnation on 
All 
things will have been 

sold and all that is left 

will be known to be bad. 

The following from the New York Sun is 


outcome is 
the Stock 


a complete 


Exchange. the good 


THE DECLINE OF 
SPECULATION 


apropos : 


The initial transaction in St. Paul yesterday 
was made shortly before 2 o'clock, and the open- 
ing of the stock was the signal for a mock 
demonstration of enthusiasm on the floor. There 
were several other ordinarily active stocks that 
did not open until after 1 o'clock. ‘‘These late 
opening incidents,’’ a critical board member 
remarked yesterday, ‘‘denote primarily, of 
course, acute speculative inactivity, but they 
have also another significance, which, I think, 
is not generally appreciated. They serve to 
emphasize the fact that the floating or speculative 
supply of stocks like St. Paul is steadily diminish- 
ing. Stocks of this character are being con- 
stantly taken out of the Street for investment. If 
there was as much St. Paul in brokers’ hands 
today as there was, say, five years ago, do you 
suppose the initial transaction in the stock would 
have been delayed until nearly 2 o'clock? That 
couldn’t reasonably happen in any stock that is 
widely held by speculators. It is not so long ago 
that St. Paul was the pivotal speculative stock 
of the market. It isn't any more. Traders com- 
plain that it is not the stock for trading in that it 
used to be, which is true, for the reason that the 
floating supply has been so reduced that its 
movements are governed absolutely by a small 
coterie of insiders. The investment importance 
of such a stock increases as speculative interest 
departs from it.” 


When brokers get down to the Ex- 
change at 10.00 o’clock and have to wait 
until 2.00 o’clock before anything is 
doing, it won’t be long before they will 
commence to figure whether their Stock 
Exchange seats are worth much of any- 
thing or not. Some day Wall street 
may be as dead as a street in the buried 
city of Herculaneum. When Rockefeller 
has bought all there is to buy, what 
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perform ? 


AN INTERESTING development has 

been the that the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. derives 
several million dollars a year from its 
supplying to 
gamblers’ pool rooms in New York City 


discovery 


labor in information 


and throughout the country. The usual 
price is $40.00 a day. There are 300 
pool rooms in New York City alone 
it does take 


much figuring to deter- 


and not 


OUR DIVINE 
aa rte mine what a profitable 
business this is to them. The directors of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. com- 
prise representatives of all the great finan- 
cial interests in the country, those men to 
whom Baer says that God has intrusted 
the wealth of this country to manage in 
such a way that there may be the greatest 
divine glory. At first these Divine Direc- 
tors professed ignorance of the pool room 
business, but now the press has so very 
clearly shown to them the ‘business that 
their servants have involved them in, it 
has become a matter of dropping all 
pretence of ‘‘respectability” if the racing 
reports are kept up. It is not astonish- 
ing that ‘‘morality” in this instance beat 
‘‘dividends” and that the W.U.T. direc- 
tors have decided to shut off all racing 
We much 


doubt the final disappearance of pool- 


news from the pool rooms. 


selling, however, before the millenium. 


i las VERY OPPOSITE characters 

died last month, one Prof. York 
Powell, Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford, and Sir 
Henry Stanley, the Afric- 


an explorer. 


STANLEY 
"“OWELL 
CONTRASTED 


ANID 


Powell is 

well known not only for 
his conspicuous work in university circles 
but for his broad sympathy in the Socialist 
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movement. He was one of the few pro- 
fessors at Oxford who stood for demo- 
cratic ideas. He was a contributor to 
this magazine, and his apartments were 
always thrown open to me whenever I hap- 
pened to have been in Oxford. Powell was 
a most delightful companion, and I can 
remember no more pleasant evenings than 
those I spent in his study talking Socialism 
up to very small hours of the morning. 
He had little hope of things in America 
ever settling themselves except after a 
very violent social and industrial catas- 
trophe. He was of a robust constitution, 
and his death comes as a painful surprise. 
Sir Henry Stanley, on the other hand, was 
aman who apparently thought but little 
of social questions, so little, indeed, that 
there is probably no one more unpopular 
with the masses in England than Stanley. 
Although he was elected to Parliament his 
votes came from the upper class, and it 
the 
police to call out the reserves to protect 
him from being mobbed whenever 
dared address out-door meetings. 


was almost always necessary for 


he 
His 
unpopularity arose probably more, how- 
ever, from his reputation for 
been ruthless the 
life Africa rather than 
indifference to life 


note 


having 


in destruction of 


in from an 
This 
any way to 
detract from Stanley’s efficient work as 
an explorer, but simply to give possibly a 
side light upon the estimation of his 
character held by a large part of the 
English people, which is not known to 


Americans generally. 


in England. 


is not given in 


PRESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale Col- 

lege, some time ago proposed that 
society should ostracise the Trust mag- 
nates as a punishment. 
That this was absurd it 
is 


OSTRACISED BY 
THE TRUST 

unnecessary to say, 
and how doubly absurd it was is seen 
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by the following from the .Vew Jork 


Journal: 


The governors of the Ardsley Club to-day 
would give no explanation why the name of 
S. S. McCiure, the publisher, posted six months 
ago for membership, had been withdrawn. 

It was learned, however, that the aristocratic 
board of managers, at a meeting, decided that 
the publisher of the Ida M. Tarbell articles, 
revealing the inside history of the Standard Oil 
Company, could not be desired as a member in 
a club controlled by men as closely allied to the 
Standard Oil interests as John D. Archbold, 
William Rockefeller, Percy Rockefeller, George 
Gould, Frank J. Gould, Edwin Gould, Frank M. 
Van Beuren and Charles Schwab, all of whom 
are either governors or active and prominent 
members. 


It is the Trust magnates themselves 


who are able to do the ostracising, 
and that they can do it effectively 
is)’ seen by the way they ~- treated 
the publisher of J/eClure's Maga- 
sine, 


pe IS GENERALLY RECOGNIZED 
t 


xy medical men that the greatest 


enemy to human life in civilized com- 


Not only is dust in 
but 
city dust carries so many 


munities is dust. 


itself very deleterious to health, 


Fa eaiiseise breeding particles 
that it is doubly dangerous. In the streets 
of the European cities much is done to 
obviate this fault by keeping them very 
much cleaner than we Americans do ours, 
and also by more care being taken in 
removing the garbage and ashes from the 
houses. I was very much impressed 
with the ingenious way in which this is 
Carlsbad, The ashes 


are removed in a covered steel 


done in Austria. 
wagon 
and the receptacle in which the ashes are 
placed, in the house, is also of steel, 
about three feet high and one foot square. 
This receiver is covered by a sliding top 
and when the wagon comes to take the 
contents away, it is taken from the cellar 
of the house by the two men who accom- 
pany the cart, and who lift it upon the top 


of the cart and there upset it, but nothing 
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comes out until the top is slid to one side 
and at the same time a corresponding 
section of the top of the covered cart is 
pulled out so that the contents are dis- 
charged into the wagon without a particle 
of dust escaping to the street. As soon 
as everything falls into the cart the two 
tops are slid back and a passer-by would 
not know that any disagreeable material 
had been taken from the house, except 
for the slight noise which is heard when 
Here in New York, 


as in other American cities, you will see 


the tops are drawn. 
in the most fashionable streets, where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent upon other sanitary arrange- 
ments, a cart, overflowing with ashes, 
garbage and filth scattering all over 
the street, drive up to a magnificent resi- 
stand a 


Then 


the man from the cart upsets this barrel 


dence, in front of which will 


barrel of filth, also overflowing. 


on top of the heap on the cart, filling the 


street full of ashes and effluvia from the 


garbage. It is astounding how we 
Americans can go to such trouble and 


expense in certain matters of health and 
then be so careless in such a small but 
important detail as this. The principle 
of removing the ashes and dirt from the 
houses seemingly is solved completely by 
this Carlsbad plan, and now it is said 
that a Michigan man has invented a 
pneumatic strect-cleaning machine devoid 


When 


the cleaner is drawn over the surface it 


of any brush or broom appliance. 


draws up the dust and dirt by means of 
of an exhaust, which takes the place of 
brushes and brooms. The device draws 
the dust and dirt into a repository, where 
it is held until dumped into a cart, and 
so the dirt 
unsightly piles around the streets waiting 
The 


machine will 


is not allowed to stand in 


to be hauled away by wagons. 
inventor claims that his 


clean a street so thoroughly that it will 
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not need sprinkling, but the surface to 
be operated’on must not be damp. We 
have no doubt under the Socialist regime 
that dust will be as carefully removed 
from our streets as it is from our houses 
and as it should be from our factories. 
The same idea of air being used to take 
dust from the streets is now being 
installed in our modern hotels. Air is 
pumped out under pressure throughout 
the house and at the end of the hose a 
receptacle is laid over the carpet, which 
takes all the dust away, both from the 
the top of the carpet and underneath, 
leaving the room perfectly free from dust. 
That disease breeder, the broom, must 


go. 


ape ESSENTIAL REASON of this 

magazine as opposed to all other 
periodicals, whether Socialist or other- 
wise, is that it came into being from the 
editor’s tremendous 
approaching crisis in the 
history of the world, 
owing to overproduction. 
overproduction 


recognition of a 


A WORLD 
TRUST 


This is the result of 
improved machinery and conjoined to a 
We have 


increased our means of production with- 


competitive wage system. 


out having correspondingly increased our 
means of distribution. Hitherto we have 
obviated this defect of distribution by 
using up our surplus in the building of 
new machinery, but this is now rapidly 
coming to an end inasmuch as we have 
more machinery than we know what to 
do with. Every day we have fresh evi- 
dence of this startling fact, and I take 
the following from the Mew York Com- 
mercial : 

London, April 20.—A secret conference, of the 
highest importance to the steel manufacturers of 
the world, began its sessions yesterday. Its 
object is to arrange for the reservation of home 


markets, the prevention of dumping), and the fix- 
ing of uniform export prices. The countries 
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represented are Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, Austria and Belgium. 

The project originated with the German syndi- 
cate, the Deutscher Stahlwerksverband, of which 
Herr Thyssen is the chief representative. The 
French manufacturers are sympathetic, but are 
not represented in the conference because their 
exports are small. Pourparlers began three 
months ago, with the result that dumping was 
greatly restricted during the past two months. 

The original proposal was to regulate prices 
only in the neutral markets. The British manu- 
facturers objected that this proposal was not 
feasible unless it included Great Britain, where 
Germany dumps 1,000,000 tons a year. Ger- 
many agreed to this in principle, and a confer- 
ence was summoned fora discussion of the whole 
question of export prices in all markets, includ- 
ing those of plates, rails, structure steel and 
semi-products. 

The first difficulty was the non-existence of a 
combination of British manufacturers, who 
include twelve groups. There is a fair prospect 
that this will speedily be overcome.by the efforts 
of Sir Christopher Furness and others. The 
second obstacle is that several English manufac- 
turers are also great consumers who have profited 
by the dumping of foreign steel billets on the 
English market. It is believed that these will be 
sufficiently compensated by larger profits of 
manufacture, which will fully offset their loss of 
advantages as consumers. 

The third difficulty is the problem of a control 
or check on the operation agreement. This is 
under consideration. It is pointed out that the 
British manufacturers worked successfully a few 
years ago under a so-called gentlemen's agree- 
ment on this subject, which did not provide for 
fines and penalties. It is admitted that this plan 
would not work in a world-wide combination. 

A parallel agreement to the one proposed is 
now in successful operation between the manu- 
facturers of wrought iron pipe. This encourages 
the steel makers to believe that a great com- 
bination in their trade is practicable. The con- 
ference is expected to last some time. 


It is interesting to note that if this 
conference is successful in its object, it 
will disappoint one of the hopes of the 
United States Steel Trust, namely: that 
during dull times at home, it will be able 
to dump its surplus upon the European 
market and so keep its works running 
right straight along, whether we have 
prosperity or not. The same difficulty 
which caused the convention of the sugar 
men a few years ago is now confronting 
the steel men. When all of these differ- 
ent world producers find themselves in 
the same predicament, then will be seen 
the absolutely inadequacy of any ‘‘reform” 


Trusts. 
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measures to meet this condition of affairs. 
We must abolish our restrictive competi- 
tive system and substitute in its place a 
system of distributing to the producers 


what they produce. There is but one 
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R. HEARST IS STILL conducting 

his remarkable campaign for the 
Presidency with his customary vigor, and 
it will be very curious to see what he will 
do if he misses the nomination, and this 


YES. IT’S A QUEER BEAST. 
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TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM. 
FIXED UP S30 THAT ANY TRUST CAN RIDE, 


Patented by David B.: Hill. 


irs 


alternative, the co-operative system. 
implies necessarily the own- 
ership of the means of production by the 


producers. Let the Nation 


Co-operation 


is what the knowing ones all say will be 
the case. 


He has gone so far in his 


repudiation of the Parker Democracy that 
Own the if, 


his 


finally, Parker is nominated, what 


course will be it is difficult to 
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be 
Party 


prognosticate. Logically he will 


bound to support the Socialist 
candidate. But this, of course, cannot 
be. if he wished to do 


thine he knows that such a course would 


Even such a 


involve the financial ruin 
IF HEARST 


of his many newspaper 
FAILS 


enterprises, for the peo- 
ple are not ready as yet to supporta half- 
dozen great Socialist dailies. The cartoon 
which we are running in connection with 
this article is one that will certainly be 
used against Hearst by the Republican 
press if Parker is nominated and Hearst 
gives him even the most nominal support. 
Whatever we may say about Hearst’s 
sincerity in his attitude toward the social 
problem, certainly when he continues to 
run such socialistic articles as are seen 
every day in his papers, we know the 
“time is coming when he simply cannot go 
back. Even the following sketch, which 
appeared recently in one of his papers, 
puts him so clearly upon the line of seek- 
ing social reform through the readjust- 
ment of property ownership, that we can 
understand the alarm of certain classes 
at his ascendancy in the political world. 

CITY BOY VS.COUNDRY BOY. 


ROUTINE OF TENEMENT- ROUTINE OF WELL-TO- 
HOUSE CHILD. DO CHILD. 


Arises refreshed and 
eager for morning 


Wakes up oppressed in 
ill-ventilated room. 


Eats meagre breakfast. bath. 
Tired and weak at Eats nourishing break- 
school for lack of fast. 


Goes to school alert 
and healthy. 

Plays in sunshine until 
dusk. 

Eats hearty dinner. 

Retires in a well-ven- 
tilated room, 


nourishment. 
Plays in street when 

allowed by police. 
Eats scanty supper, 

often without meat. 
Goes to bedin crowded, 
stuffy room. 

It is well enough to say that Hearst 
would propose which 
would give the tenement-house child the 
same routine as the child of the rich, but 
6. makes little difference what Hearst 
would propose. 


simply reforms 


It is important to remem- 
ber that the average man, on reading such 
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an article, will say that the remedy is to 
abolish the distinction between the rich 
and poor and give the childrea of all the 
people the advantages which the children 
of the rich now have, for the country can 
well afford it. Hearst is a factor that 
some Socialists are inclined not only to 
but unintentionally 


underestimate to 


misrepresent. 


ap GERE HAS BEEN a great deal said 
what Judge Parker does 
not say and what Mr. Hearst does say 


as to 


regarding the social problem, but the 


following from Gen. Grosvenor’s new 


campaign biography of 
RADICAL 


President Roosevelt 
ROOSEVELT ~ 


recently published in the 
Congresstonal Record, is of considerable 
interest because it is generally supposed 
that Roosevelt himself wrote it. In this 
interesting document, which will go out 
at the public expense to the voters 
of the United States and enlighten them 


as to the Strenuous One, occurs the 


following : 


While the labor problem in a very broad sense 
is as old as the human race itself, its modern 
form is a creation of steam and machinery, 
which have replaced local production within the 
home for family needs with factory production 
for a general market. In the course of this evo- 
lution the ownership of the tools and other means 
of production passed from their actual users to 
those who understood the needs of the market 
and possessed the ability to assemble materials, 
organize the workers and dispose of the product 
where it was wanted. 

Formerly each worker was both capitalist and 
laborer, and therefore himself controlled the con- 
ditions under which he worked. But when the 
worker lost the ownership of his tools he could 
no longer control the conditions of employment, 
and it is his struggle to regain such control and 
to gain a larger share of the joint product of 
capital and labor that constitutes the modern 
labor problem. 

This is the problem that President Roosevelt, 
in his first message to Congress, described as the 
most vital problem with which the country has to 
deal. Few statesmen of this or any other coun- 


try have grasped that problem as firmly: as has 
Mr. Roosevelt. ‘ 


This statement of the labor problem 
could not have been better made by the 
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editor of The 
difficulty is that while Roosevelt states 
the proposition all right he offers no 


solution. 
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If ‘‘in the course of this evo- 
lution, the ownership of the tools and 
means of production passed away from 
then we would like 
to know why it is that when Mr. Roose- 


their actual users,” 


velt knows this he does not propose some 
method of getting the ownership back to 
Where it belongs. In the President's 
Minneapolis speech in 1got he said : 

“The vast individual and industrial fortunes, 
etc., create new conditions and necessitate a 
change from the old attitude of the State and 
nation toward property.” 

We ask if the old attitude 
toward property is changed, how else 


would 
could it change except to have those 
former owners, ‘‘users’’ who have been ex- 
propriated reinstated in their property ? 
We are afraid that a voter who is thinking 
of casting his ballot for President Roose- 
velt under the supposition that he is a 
conservative, may possibly have some- 
thing to ponder over if he should read 
Bryan himself has never 

halt 
Bryan means what he says, 


this article. 


said anything as radical as has 
Roosevelt. 
however, and says nothing much, so he 
is nearly innocuous. Roosevelt means 


nothing, so he is quite innocuous. 


SPRELOK T. C. PLATT says that the 

whole strength of the Democratic 
Party lies in the spirit of Socialism which 
is springing up throughout the country. 
If this then the Democratic 
Party has a much more brilliant future 
before it than we had anticipated. With 
Hearst, with his 
semi-socialistic program, we can see no 
indication that the Democratic Party has 
any more socialistic features than has the 


{Ss fact 


the exception of Mr. 


Kepublican Party. 
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Lo IS ONE GREAT GAIN the 

Socialists have made the last few 
years. A vast number of people are 
learning to know something about Social- 
ism. Of course, it is one thing to teach 
a man that the national ownership of 
public utilities is involved in the Socialist 
program 


and quite another thing to 


convince him that such a proposition is 


good. Until comparatively — recently, 
many people — believed 

THE N.Y. eee . 
that Socialism was sim- 

WORLD 

wisi UP ply a plan to break open 


banks and distribute 
the money of the rich to the poor at so 


much per head. Articles like the follow- 


ing from the Mew Jork World are fast 
giving the people a more definite idea as 
to what the Socialists are demanding. 
It is not as clear as it might be, but it is 
much better than any which appeared a 
few months ago : 


THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM. 


Such incidents as the vote of Chicago by a 
four-fifths majority in favor of the municipal 
ownership of street railroads warn us that the 
time is past when-it could be said that America 
had no room for the spirit of Socialism. 

It is true that we have no Bebel heading a 
solid phalanx of over eighty Socialist Represen- 
tatives in Congress and backed by three million 
organized Socialist voters. We have no Jaurés 
or Millerand. We have little to match the state 
railroads that are common and the state tele- 
graphs that are universal in Europe, the German 
state insurance and old-age pensions, the postal 
savings banks and parcels posts to be found 
almost everywhere abroad, the municipal car 
lines, wash-houses, model tenements and lodg- 
ing-houses of Glasgow and other British cities, 
the great municipal business blocks of Birming- 
ham, the city stock yards and abbatoirs of Paris, 
the sewage farms of Berlin or the public manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery at Budapest. 

But still the spirit of social unrest is manifestly 
growing among us. [ven the organized Social- 
ist parties cast votes enough in 1902 to have 
decided any Presidential election between the 
revival of the Democracy under Tilden and its 
eclipse under Bryan. Within the past two years 
the Socialists have elected about a hundred can- 
didates to office, including three members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and the Mayors ot 
five towns in four States. 

But the Socialist parties are the least signifi- 
cant part of the Socialist movement. It is the 
extent to which Socialist ideas have permeated 
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the great parties and the common thought of the 
people that really counts. ‘‘ Jones of Toledo” 
was a Republican, but when he ran as an inde- 
pendent candidate for Mayor on the platform of 
the Golden Rule he got more votes than the can- 
didates of both the regular parties combined. 
Tom Johnson was a Democrat, and was elected 
Mayor of Cleveland on the issue of municipal 
street-car lines and three-cent fares. 

Most of the Populists of the West were origin- 
ally Republicans, and in 1892 they gave Weaver, 
an ex-Republican, over a million votes. The 
Democratic State Convention in South Dakota 
has urged the acquisition of all the railroads by 
the National Government. The last Democratic 
Convention in New York advocated the ‘‘national 
ownership and operation of the anthracite coal 
mines.” 

Our pension system is only a step from the 
general old-age pension of Germany. It is now 
costing us almost as much, even in advance of 
the returns from the new Roosevelt edict, as it 
would cost to pay a pension of $100 a year to 
every man in the United States over sixty-five 
years old. 

Our tariff system has brought up a whole gen- 
eration in a Socialistic atmosphere. It has dis- 
couraged individual initiative and has taught 
young men to look to the Government for help 
instead of to themselves. 

But the most persuasive of all the evangelists 
of Socialism has been trust finance. Socialists 
recognized it as their ally from the very start. 
In its feeble infancy it inspired ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward.” Theoretical Socialists would have found 
it hard to wean Americans from their inherited 
love of personal independence, but when Wall 
street enabled them to say with plausibility that 
the issue was not between public and private 
enterprise, but between monopoly for the public 
benefit and monopoly for private profit, it put a 
weapon into their hands of which they have 
made effective use. 


As the editor of the World says, there 
is no doubt that the most persuasive of 
all the evangelists of Socialism has been 
the Trusts. When the people really 
recognize that it is a choice between pub- 
lic and private monopoly, there is no 
question but that public monopoly is 
going to win. In another article the 
World has the following to say : 


In the most remarkable ‘get-rich-quick ” 
interview which was ever printed in a newspaper, 
Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, told the readers 
of last Sunday's World why high financiers 
intrust millions of dollars to each other with 
never a scrap of paper to show for the money. 
Said Mr. Lawson, speaking of a case in which 
the profits to the group of rich men were to 
reach $46,000,000 : 

‘The reason is not that one wants to trust the 
other, but because he has to. If toey put their 
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agreement in writing and made a record that 
could be taken to court they couldn't get the 
$46,000,000.” 

What this means is thus explained : 

“‘T mean that, as society and the law are con- 
stituted, it isan absolute impossibility for a few 
men to make $46,000,000 profit legally.”’ 

The money for the profit, Mr. Lawson declares, 
‘‘must have belonged to the public, the people,” 
and it must have been ‘‘taken away from the 


people by a handful of men * * * by what 
we may calla Trick of Finance.” 
Reduced to simplest terms, Mr. Lawson's 


proposition is that not even men able to swing 
millions can by their exercise with the dollars 
force returns legally above the rates set by 
natural laws of increase. 


Now it cannot be questioned but what 
with the awakening of the people to the 
faults of the existing system, which the 
World gives us in such articles, we are 
sooner or later going to get fo the point 
where we will decide to make a change. 
ThelVorld suggests no plan whatsoever, 
not even does it think the election of Mr. 
Hearst as President would do any good. 
We are keeping the existing system 
because we do not realize how bad it is. 
When we finally realize that it is a bad 
system, and a very bad one, we will then 
commence to look around for a new sys- 
tem and it will be in order for the MVor/d 
and other newspapers which are giving 
such articles as the above, to suggest 
some other plan than Socialism as the 
new system for us to adopt. If they 
have no other plan then they must come 
to Socialism. 
cl eds SUPREME COURT has decided 

that the Anarchist Law which was 
used against John Turner, is constitu- 
tional. This means that any foreigner 
who is shown to be an Anarchist, can be 
excluded from the United 
States. 
lishes a dangerous pre- 
cedent, but that it will ever have any 
practical bearing upon the future social 
problem is a matter of doubt. We 
Americans will probably solve our own 


THE TURNER 
CASE 


The law estab- 
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problems without any need of calling in 
foreigners for instruction. However, the 
bill itself is a remarkable confession of 
the weakness of our political institutions 
if we fear the words of foreigners over- 
turning them. It is an easy step now to 
legally suppress free speech of the native 


American. 


—_—— 


HE STANDARD OIL Company has 
just declared a dividend of $8.00 a 
share, which means $8,000,000 goes to 
its stockholders this quarter, making in 
all $24,000,000 in the last six months 
that the Standard Oil 
Co. has disbursed, and 
$205,000,000 since and 


STANDARD OIL 
DIVIDEND 


It does not 
take very much figuring to see how such 


including the year of 1897. 


tremendous profits enable the Standard 
Oil people to buy up everything worth 
having in the United States. 


———— oe 


HE DEPRESSION in the domestic 
market has naturally resulted in 

our manufacturers seeking foreign coun- 
For- 


eign exports for the year 


tries as a market for their wares. 


ENORMOUS 
EXPORT OF 
MANUFACTURES 


will probably run over 
The only 
year in which these fig- 


$440,000,000. 


ures have been approached was 1900, 
This 
year’s exports to date are two hundred 


when they reached $433,000,000. 
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and fifty per cent. greater than for the 
corresponding year of ten years previous. 
All of this is again in line with the gen- 
eral theory that the United States is 
approaching a great crisis of overproduc- 
tion. In our efforts to free ourselves 
from the burden of unconsumed goods, 
we are going to engulf Europe and all 
the world in a great industrial catas- 
trophe. 


jee DIAZ OF MEXICO, 

who is practically the dictator of 
that nation, has noticed that the private 
ownership of railways in United 
States results in the political organization 
becoming subordinated to the industrial 


the 


organization, and has resolved to prevent 
his own overthrow by inaugurating a 
system of national ownership of railways 
in Mexico. It is interesting to note that 
this event has come about because one 


man, Diaz, is at the head 
MEXICO 
NATIONALIZES 
ITS RAILWAYS 


of the political organiza- 
tion and is in a position 
to do 
industrial 
that he 
same condition of affairs 
the Czar, 
being in absolute political control, has 
seen to it that the State owns the rail- 


as he pleases 


regarding the organization 


from the fact is in autocratic 
The 


is seen in 


control. 


Russia where 


ways and many of the industrial under- 
takings which in the United States are in 
the hands of Rockefeller, Morgan & Co. 


IS IT ALWAYS PROGRESS ? 


Where wet wood-violets fringed a river shore 
And lilies clung about the dripping oar— 

You see a line of smoking chimney shafts, 

And hear the factory's muffled evil roar. 


Isabella EI. l’iske in Flome and Flowers. 


SOCIALISM 


INEVITABLE DESPITE 


SOCIALISTS 


ERNARD SHAW SHOCKED some 
of us a few years ago by saying 
how wonderfully Socialism grew in spite 
of all the efforts of Socialists. I suppose 
few of us who have been for any length 
of time in the Socialist movement but will 
understand the true inwardness of Shaw’s 
remark. 
The Socialists have the virtue of being 
honest in their politics and the advantage 
of a sound basis for their arguments. 


The flowing tide is with us and inexorably 


so and very fortunate for us that it is so, 
for if ever there were a body of men who 
do things to set the tide against them- 
selves it is we Socialists. When we wish 
to say the rich we say the bourgeotsie, 
and when we wish to say a workingman 
we say a proletaire, and then we wait for 
the crowd to stand and gape at our wis- 
dom in being able to use words that no- 
body in it understands. 

Professor G. D. Herron has an excel- 
lent article in the May number of the 
International Socialist Review apropos of 
the foregoing, and J herewith give an ex- 
tract and furthermore counsel all to send 
on ten cents to Chicago and get the entire 
article. 

We must make sure, when we as So- 
cialists come to the working class, that 
we come as the servants of its own 
struggle for emancipation; and make 
doubly sure that we do not come seeking 
to use its struggle for the accomplishment 
of ambitious ends of our own. 

The Socialist movement must come 
speaking the language of the people, the 
familiar accents of the daily life, and not 
come in the mere language of economic 
dogma. We have become almost as 


prone as the priests to rehearse tradi- 
tional phrases, very often not knowing 
the meaning of the phrases we use. In- 
stead of dealing with the facts and con- 
ditions before our eyes, in the language 
of the common life, we repeat abstract 
propositions that neither capitalist nor 
workingman understands. We give the 
impression that Socialism is a_ social 
theory to be imposed instead of an ex- 
planation of society and its struggles. 
No matter how profound our philosophy 
or propositions, we must state them in the 
customary and familiar terms and words 
that the people use in work and business 
if we expect the people to understand 
us. The effect or authority of a state- 
ment is not to be measured by the pre- 
tentiousness of its wording. The social 
resolution will not come through the 
constant reiteration and_ re-translation 
of the doctrines of Marx. It is not to 
come by declaring from lecture-room, 
or street corner, or propaganda tract, that 
there is but one social revolution, and that 
Marx is its prophet. Nohody tried harder 
to make clear the need of adaptation in 
Socialist effort and phraseology than En- 
gels. And it is adaptation we must learn 
+~-learn to set forth the principles and 
facts of Socialism in a very human lan- 
guage. It is, indeed, rather remarkable 
that we who have insisted that Socialism 
must come as a working class movement 
should go to the working class with a 
language that is academic; and that we 
should train the workingman to attempt 
to reach his fellow-workers through an 
academic phrasing. through a Socialist 
orthodoxy. that is really meaningless to 
the educated classes themselves. Social. 
ism is not coming as an orthodoxy, but as 
a breaking forth of fresh life. upon the 
world. It is the break of human spring- 
time, after the long winter of human 
slavery. Its language must be as fresh, 
as sweet to human hearts and hopes, 
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as the first words of the child, or the 
first bloom of the lilac or the rose. 


To this end, must our American move- 
ment translate its efforts and appeals into 
the terms of American life and experi- 
ence. This principle of adaptation re- 
quires no compromise in the fundamen- 
tals of Socialist philosophy. It merely 
requires that we speak a language, that 
we work with means, which the country 
we live in may understand. Our Ameri- 
can development and experience have 
been very different from the  ex- 
perience of the European nations. 
Our American habit of mind is 
very different from that of Europe. 
I am by no means saying that our habit 
of mind is more desirable than that of 
Europe; I am merely saying that if we 
are to change the American mind into a 
Socialist mind, we must appeal to mental 
states that actually exist in the Ameri- 
can, and make our Socialism intelligible 
to his way of looking at things. 


For instance, American institutions and 
history pivot upon the idea of individual 
liberty. However false we have been 
to the idea, however hypocritical or 
servile we may have become before pri- 
vate wealth, it is still true that our poli- 
tical and industrial experience has been 
that of the glorified and independent 
individuality. Now Socialism should 
come to American life as the real and 
ransomed individualism. We should pre- 
sent Socialism as the co-operation of all 
men for the individual liberty of each 
man. We should send forth the Social- 
ist as the herald and defender of the 
American liberty which has been so be- 
trayed by capitalist politics and teachings. 
We should seize the sentiment and dy- 
namic which imperialism has thrown: 
away. We should come proclaiming the 
Socialist movement as the savior of our 
lost liberties. We should set forth eco- 
nomic co-operation as a means to the 
end of complete individual liberty for all 
men. 


And then, as Socialists, we need to 
give more attention to questions of effi- 
ciency. Martin Luther used to declare 
that the devil had all the good music 
and the Christians all that was not fit to 
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sing; and it sometimes seems that capi- 
talism has all the efficiency of administra- 
tion and the Socialist movement all the 
inefficiency and bungling. If we are to 
present a coherent and conquering front 
before organized capitalism, we must 
learn how to so make use of our forces 
that the right man will be given the 
right work to do. It is not enough for 
a man to ostentatiously proclaim himself 
a Socialist, in order to give him the ad- 
ministration of the party, or the editor- 
ship of a newspaper. Some things are 
necessary to the power and success of the 
Socialist movement besides merely being 
a Socialist. The success of the movement 
depends upon the efficiency of organiza- 
tion and administration, as well as upon 
subscription to Socialist doctrines. We 
shall never get anywhere through mis- 
placed responsibility, misdirected activ- 
ity and badly organized public meetings. 
We must learn how to find a work for 
each comrade, that is true; but we must 
learn some sense in giving the work of 
administration to men who have been 
fitted by some sort of experience and 
training to do it. The wonder is that the 
Socialist movement grows so rapidly 
with so much bad management. We 
must learn from capitalism to put a 
premium upon efficiency; learn to give 
the various posts of service to men who 
are fitted to efficiently fill them. 

For instance, if a speaker is sent for to 
come some hundreds of miles to speak 
at a mass meeting, it is not good sense 
or efficient propaganda to have him pre- 
ceded bv some half-dozen local speakers, 
so that when he arises to speak it is to a 
jaded and impatient audience, which he 
must keep until nearly midnight if he is 
to deliver his message. And the familiar 
plea that this must be done in order to 
he democratic, and to avoid personal 
jealousies, is a wretched reflection upon 
the comrades themselves. Democracy 
does not consist in the equal halancing 
of utterly petty and puerile jealousies. 
I cannot for a moment believe that such 
jealousies exist, nor can I think that any 
number of comrades have so stupid a no- 
tion of democracy. If J did, I should 
despair of what would happen if Social- 
ism should come into power. 
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And, in every sort of a way, inefficient 
and disintegrating management, or 
rather hopeless mismanagement, has 
marked so much of our Socialist effort, 
that it is time we began to learn that 
the success of our movement depends 
upon efficiency of method and organiza- 
tion, as well as upon noise or soundness 
of economic doctrine. 

The Socialist can no longer neglect 
what we might call the ethical or spiri- 
tual appeal. Our healthy distrust of mere 
sentimentalism, our certain knowledge 
of the disasters of Utopianism, has led us 
too far from the flaming altar at the 
heart of our Socialist movement. That 
altar is the sense of justice in the com- 
mon life. It is to this sense of justice 
We must appeal, if we are to evoke the 
cleansing revolutionary flame that is to 
purify the world. It is upon the burning 
and obvious righteousness of our cause 
that we must depend for its power to con- 
quer. The Socialist movement must have 
a spirit as well as a body; it must have 
a soul inside of its economics. It must 
take the place of the old religions in its 
power to command the exalted faith and 
devotion of the people. Socialism may 
translate into life, into world-creating 
energy, that aspiration and _ idealism 
which religions have absorbed and robbed 
the world of. The instinct of justice, 
the yearning for a universal well-being, 
the desire for social perfection, is deep 
in the life of the common man. It is 
for the Socialist to draw upon this hu- 
man fund of spiritual instinct and turn 
it to account. We must show that the 
economic basis of Socialism is also the 
sole ground of spiritual liberation and 
fellowship ; the soil out of which ransom- 
ed love must grow and blossom in the 
life of man. 

Our movement is founded upon the 
question of bread, it is true, but not 
because we hold that man lives by bread 
alone. It is that until the bread question 
is solved, through the free and equal 
access of all men to the means of life, 
every other question is but a part of the 
grand evasion, a part of the universal 
impudence, of the world’s teachers. It 
means that until all men have free and 
abundant bread, no man may begin to 
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fully and freely live. The quality of our 
economic distribution is the true measure 
of our spiritual quality. Equality and 
abundance of bread are the test and 
source of brotherhood and real spiritual- 
ity. The Socialist affirms that the ques- 
tion of bread, the question of economic 
freedom and justice, is the most com- 
manding spiritual task to which man 
has ever been summoned. Socialism is 
the spiritualization of the world. It comes 
as the first actual programme for the 
liberation of the human spirit. For to own 
another’s bread, is to own his soul. They 
who own the sources and tools of pro- 
duction and distribution, who own the 
things upon which the people depend, 
are the substantial owners of the world’s 
thoughts, its laws, its social affections. 
To try to make a good. world, while ig- 
noring the economic basis of life, is but 
to be a hypocrite and a trifler. The way 
in which the world gets its work done, 
the manner and ratio of distributing 
the products of that work, the equality 
or inequality of bread and opportunity, 
are the real and only indices of the 
world’s spiritual or ethical qualitv. We 
must show that our economic philosophy 
is the first actual demand that has ever 
been made upon man for a practical and 
common righteousness. We must show 
to the people, who have so long accepted 
what is as sacredly right, that the pre- 
sent kinds of righteousness are founded 
upon brute force, upon sheer economic 
might; that what is, is might, not right. 
We must show that, up to the present 
time, all that the world has called right 
has been founded in might, and show how 
the hid and almost unuttered common 
might must be changed into a righteous- 
ness of an altogether new kind. We must 
proclaim that it is not right that the few 
are degraded by their over-much, and the 
many wasted and blighted by the wretch- 
ed little which they have won by anxiety 
and struggle; that it is not right that 
some people should own the things upon 
which all people depend; that there can 
be no basis for right living in a society 
that is the arena of economic competi- 
tion and inequality. 

No one but the Socialist is in a posi- 
tion which gives him any right to appeal 
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to the sense of right. No one but the So- 
cialist can lay the basis and prepare the 
human soil for a righteousness that shall 
be real. It is therefore urgent that we 
should not neglect, much less scorn, the 
appeal which is ours, and only ours, to 
the sense of righteousness in the people. 
It is ours to feed the altar fire at the heart 
of the Socialist movement until the puri- 
fed world shall walk in the light of it. 

Is the human world great enough to 
match the greatness of its approaching 
opportunity? Does the spiritual fund 
that the centuries have accumulated bulk 
large enough to carry us through the 
door into the new world whieh the crisis 
of capitalism will open? Will mankind 
go back into the melting-pot, into new 
dark ages, and history enter another cycle 
of suffering and preparation? Or _ shall 
we enter the world of co-operative labor, 
of the fellowship that shall bear us be- 
yond our sordid good and evil, of the 
ransomed love that shall make each hu- 
man life a world-ecstasy ? 
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It is the Socialist only who can an- 
swer this question; and no such question 
has ever been placed before man; no 
such test or trial of human worth has 
ever weighed the quality of men. It is the 
question which is to weigh the worth 
of the Socialist movement. If we have 
the power to be democratic, without be- 
ing factional and petty; if we have the 
power to be mobile and fluid in our 
politics, without evasion or compromise ; 
if we seek the triumph of the Socialist 
movement, and not merely the triumph of 
a political party in the name of Socialism ; 
if we have power to forget ourselves in 
the hope of the good that is to come to 
the whole; if our effort is toward the 
creation of power in the people and not 
the gaining of power over the people; 
if the Socialist movement shall present 
to the world an altogether new and 
nobler quality of man;—then may we 
become the creators of the new world 
wherein dwelleth the justice of love, and 
its universal liberty. 


They never fail who die 


In a great cause: the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 


Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Tho’ years 


Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 


They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 


—Byron. 


CHECHERS—A New Play with a New Moral 


PROBABLY no form of art reflects 

the thought and emotion of a 
people more truly than the drama. Mr. 
Blossom’s Checkers,’ the popular play 
of the year, is worth an examination from 
Last season 
was one of the worst financially for the 
theatres that has ever been known; hun- 
dreds of plays failed and companies were 
stranded on the road. “Checkers” was 
almost the single exception to the general 
Rejected by fifteen different mana- 
gers, it was finally accepted with much 
doubt and trembling. It’s no small thing 
to make a mistake and take up a play 
that will not go. It means thousands of 
dollars lost to the manager who makes 
However, there need have 
heen no fears about “Checkers,” for, as 
said, it was the great success of the 
season © Now, "awlrysbisthis 2 Bet 1s 
The acting is something, but 
good acting, no matter how good, will 
never make a poor play succeed. Mr. 
Koss, who takes the title role, is thought 
to have made a great hit, and the press 
has been full of his praise, but the part 
is probably more responsible for his popu- 
larity than his talent. The part plays it- 
self. Katherine Mulkins as the 
heroine has probably had as much to do 
with the success of the play as Mr. Ross, 
for she unites beauty and good acting 


the sociological standpoint. 


rule. 


a bad guess. 


analyze. 


Miss 


la very unusual way, although her part 
gives her little scope for the latter. 

But granting the play is well acted, 
that does not by any means explain its 
remarkable success in having struck the 
popular chord. When we analyze it we 
are not surprised that fifteen managers 


turned it down before the one brave one 
appeared who would accept the gift of 
the gods. 

This is the plot shortly. Checkers is 
a young fellow who makes his living by 
following the races, finding out what 
horses are most likely to win and placing 
his bets upon them. The play opens 
showing the office of a hotel at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. There is a rich young 
man, Kendall, there who seems to devote 
most of his energies to keeping outside of 
whiskey. He is Checkers’ particular 
chum. He is not a pleasing youth in any 
way and a number of people arrive at the 
shrewd conclusion that Checkers keeps 
him drunk in order to bleed him. How- 
ever, this is really a mistake, although 
apparently Checkers did not seem to try 
very hard to keep him from drinking 
until the heroine appears and begs him 
to use his influence to that end. He 
promises, but before he can find him 
Kendall has managed to stagger into a 
gambling house and come out again 
twelve hundred dollars to the good play- 
ing roulette. Then Checkers gets Ken- 
dall to return to his native town before 
he loses his winnings that he may sober 
up there. The next act shows Checkers 
also in the same town, he having taken a 
place as clerk in Kendall’s father’s store 
there in order to be near the heroine, 
who also lives in the same village. 

However, the father of the heroine 
upon discovering how the ground lies 
orders Checkers away from the house 
and refusing to consider a gambler as a 
prospective son-in-law unless he can go 
out into the world and return within the 
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year with five thousand dollars honestly 
earned. There is an affectionate parting 
between the lovers wherein the heroine 
gives Checkers her locket, which is a 
California gold piece worth fifty dollars. 
Checkers goes out to make the five thou- 
sand and finds it difficult to make five 
cents, for the next scene shows him ab- 
solutely stranded, having been reduced 
to work at running an elevator for five 
dollars per week. He has promised not 
to gamble any more, but he cannot resist 
the temptation to go to the race track 
and the scene shows him there. He no- 
tices a well-known racing man get a tele- 
gram and guesses that it contains an im- 
portant tip. The man tears up the mes- 
sage and throws it to the ground. Our 
hero picks up the pieces and upon as- 
sembling them discovers that a hundred 
to one shot, a horse, Remorse, is to win 
the race. After a severe battle with him- 
self he finally decides to bet his sweet- 
heart's gold fifty dollar piece upon Re- 
morse, with the result that he wins five 
thousand dollars. Checkers’ agitation 
during the race, with the crowd at the 
race track in the background of the stage, 
makes a very effective scene. Checkers 
then goes back to the village to see his 
girl and while there deposits his five 
thousand dollars in his prospective father- 
in-law’s bank in order to rescue the bank 
from suspending during a run. The 
banker relents when he hears of Checkers’ 
action and forthwith presents him with 
his daughter. Then another nice, pretty 
girl takes the drunken gambling Kendall 


‘The heart in thee is the heart of all; not a 
valve, not a wall, uot an intersection is there 
auywhere in nature, but one blood rolls unin- 
terruptedly and endless circulation through all 
mnen, as the water of the globe is all one sea, 
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ta wed and the curtain drops amidst 
tumultous applause. 

The story of Checkers is given at some 
length because it is very significant that 
a play having such a character for its 
hero should be so immensely popular. 
Certainly it is not so very many years 
back when the idea of making a hero 
out of a man who was a race gambler 
and who risked his sweetheart’s souvenir 
in the betting ring would have been 
scouted as ridiculous. 

The old style play had a hero who was 
a good young man of the John D. Rocke- 
feller type, saved his muney, never bet, 
and taught in Sunday School. It’s prob- 
ably been a number of years since the 
general public had much use for this 
kind of a hero, but the old novels and 
plays made their winnings by presenting 
such a hero, and the managers did not 
know the public taste was ready for a 
change. _ 

We have given up believing that the 
race of life is to the good little boys who 
save their money, for we know too many 
who fail at that game and we know too 
many who win who never tried it. 

Our ideal hero may not be a race track 
gambler, but we are commencing to 
realize that the good things of life are 
often more likely to go to the gambler 
than the virtuous. 

This realization should not make 
idealize the vicious, but try to institute 
a system of society in which the virtuous 
shall surely be rewarded, and in which 
there will be no wicked to punish. 


Us 


and, truly seen, its tide is one.- Emerson. 


Men never break down as long as they can 
keep cheerful. “A merry heart is a continual 
feast to others, besides itself.’—Lord Avebury 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING AN 


ELEPHANT 


HE philosophic mind cannot help re- for such necessities would be looked upon 
marking in walking through the as a lunatic. 
beautiful Central Park of New, York We are quite certain that many a poor 
city, that while a great deal has been done man looks at the elephants, chained up 
to give joy to man in his leisure moments, in the park and sure of a living as long 
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still there is but little done for him that as they live, who would be quite con- 
would give him the real necessities of tented to wear the chain if he could have 
life. We give free housing and food to ele- 


an assurance of the free living given to 
phants and other animals in the park the elephant. It’s an advantage to have 
menagerie, but the man who would ask the hide of an elephant. 


To MUST be remembered that right 

now is the time when trade in this 

country should be booming if it is ever 
to boom. 

If ever capitalists are to make money 
and workmen to have high wages now is 
the time for it. 

Why? 

Simply because all the conditions that 
should make for prosperity are present, 
good crops on the farms, with high prices 
and a heavy foreign demand for manu- 
factured goods as the result of the war 
between Russia and Japan. 

But do we see many signs of pros- 
perity? Not much. 

On the contrary wages are being re- 
duced and profits are fast vanishing. 

The great United States Steel Trust, 
that Leviathan of Trusts, after all its 
blow and bluster has only been able to lay 
up some 32 million dollars in three years 
of boom, and now finds itself running 
behind at the rate of g million per quar- 
ter, which means that in the next nine 
months it will have lost all the profits 
of three years. Of course when we say 
loss we must remember that included in 
the expenditure were the dividends upon 
the watered stock and interest on the 
bonds. 

Mr. Hearst is trying to make a big 
point against the Steel Trust because it 
is reducing wages although it confessed- 
ly holds a big surplus. Hearst says the 
surplus is go million but that is as near 
as Hearst usually gets things, and a little 
difference of 40 million or so is nothing 
when we are discussing principles. The 
surplus is 57 million and 25 of this was 
paid in at the formation of the Trust, 


PROSPERITY IN IRON, FURNITURE 
AND ORANGES—NIT 


so the surplus earned in the last three 
years is but 32 million or about 10 million 
a. year. 

Now 57 million is not much working 
capital for a billion dollar concern, and 
the most direct evidence of this is to be 
seen when we remember that it is now 
running behind at rate of g millions 
per quarter—that is if it continues to pay 
its 7 per cent. interest on the preferred 
stock. There is 400 million of this stock 
and 7 per cent. takes 28 million per year. 
However, we may count pretty well upon 
the cutting of this dividend next July, 
and, in fact, WiLsHire’s prophesied this 
to be inevitable some six months ago. 

Where Hearst makes his mistake is 
in attributing all the industrial wrongs 
of the day to the individual men rather 
than to the system. He would have us 
believe that if he were president that 
while the capitalist would have his pro- 
fits the workingman would always have 
good wages, for Hearst has no idea of 
abolishing either profits or wages. Now 
undoubtedly part of the wrongs of to-day 
are due to the greed of the capitalists, 
but the great part of the trouble exists 
in the competitive system itself, and if 
the capitalists were all as good and as 
generous as Hearst himself the laborer 
nevertheless would be robbed of his earn- 
ings by the workings of the inexorable 
competitive wage system. 

The Steel Trust will be unable to pay 
dividends upon its stock, either common 
or preferred, unless there is a better de- 
mand for iron and steel than there is at 
present. This is no theory—it is simply 
mathematics. Let Hearst simply figure 
out how much a ton profit is made on 
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the steel now being turned wut and show 
a different result. 

However, it is not part of his game 
now to present the side of the capitalists. 
The people do not want any excuses 
made for the capitalists. They want to- 
damn Morgan and Rockefeller and con- 
tinue to think that the present competitive 
wage system is a heaven-born institution 
that would effect equal justice to all 
were it not for the machinations of the 
bad capitalists. How electing Hearst 
for president would help all this nobody 
knows, but most of the kickers will un- 
doubtedly vote for him if given a chance 
at the November election. 

However, while such votes are stupid, 
vet they are hardly as stupid as those cast 
by the kickers for Roosevelt. 

The Hearst people know that some- 
thing is wrong and are registering a 
kick. The Roosevelt people know that 
something is wrong, yet they say every- 
thing is lovely. 

The Socialists are the only ones who 
know something is wrong and who will 
vote for the right remedy—Socialism. 


Speaking of bad times now coming 
on here is a significant item taken from 
the New York Commercial: 


Discussing present conditions, Albert Wan- 
ner, Jr., American manager for Thonet Bros., 
No. 860 Broadway, the largest dealers in 
Austrian bent wood furniture in the world, 
said yesterday: 

“Trade in fine furniture—the other kinds, 
too, for that matter—has been exceedingly 
dull for a year past. We cover all parts of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and the 
West Indies and know whereof we speak. 
Lack of confidence in the future prosperity 
of the country is the principal reason for bnis 
condition of affairs. While I am not at all 
pessimistic, I know that a feeling of nervous- 
ness and depression is everywhere prevalent, 
though I am at a loss to account for it. We 
have lost the spring season, and can now 
only hope for a clearing of the atmosphere 
after the presidential election in time for the 
fall and winter trade.” 


Mr. Wanner finds it hard to account 
for bad times in the furniture trade, and 
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thinks it probably due to “lack of con- 
fidence.’ Now let us suppose Mr. Wan- 
ner was the holder of a block of stock in 
the Steel Trust. Suppose he held some 
of both the common and of the preferred 
stock. Last year he got 4 per cent. on 
his common and 7 per cent. on his pre- 
ferred. Now he knows he will never see 
any more dividends paid on his common 
stock and he is commencing to think he 
nay even lose his dividends on his pre- 
ferred stock. Last year he may have had 
an income of $10,000 from his steel stock. 
This year he knows he will not get over 
$5,000, and next year he may not get a 
cent. Do you think, if Mr. Wanner was 
in this position, he would be hunting 
up a furniture store in order to re-furnish 
his house? Suppose someone told him 
that he was foolish not to buy furniture, 
and that he was only holding off on ac- 
count of an absurd and unfounded “lack 
of confidence.” We think if Mr. Wan- 
her was in this position he would not 
have to go far to find the reason why he 
was not in the market for furniture. 
Now let us tell Mr. Wanner that there are 
many thousands of men in just this posi- 
tion and this is the reason why they are 
not buying furniture and this is the rea- 
son why the furniture business is 
ceedingly dull.” 


Sax 


But all this applies to only a small 
part of the community who are finding 
their ability to buy curtailed, namely, the 
small capitalists who have been counting 
upon their dividends from Steel Trust 
stock and other watered stock which 
Morgan & Co. loaded upon them 
generously a couple of years ago. 


SO 


There is also the class of salaried em- 
ployees who have had their salaries cut 
and seen their ranks depleted by the 
wholesale economies affected in salesmen 
and office force by concentration, the 
result of the Trusts. 
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Then there is the great class of work- 
ingmen who have either lost their jobs 
altogether or have had their wages re- 
duced. They, too, are not saying it is 
“lack of confidence” which deters them 
from buying brass bedsteads and Au- 
strian bent wood ware. It is “lack of 
dough” and not “lack of confidence” that 
is keeping them out of Mr. Wanner’s 
store. 


While the Eastern farmer with his 
wheat and the Southern planter with his 
cotton is enjoying more than usual pros- 
perity owing to war prices, the Cali- 
fornia orange-grower is, as usual, getting 
it in the neck—only more so this year. 

The finest California oranges have been 
selling at retail from the push-carts on 
the streets in New York this winter at 
from one to two cents each. Undoubted- 
ly this has been a boon to the poor, but it 
has spelled bankruptcy to many a Cali- 
fornia orange-grower. The freight on 
a box of oranges from California to New 
York is 90 cents. This is an outrageous 
rate, the same rate as it has been for 
twenty years, but the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific have a close combine 
and there is no hope of any reduction. 
A box of oranges weighs seventy pounds 
and has on an average about 140 oranges 
in it. 

It costs nearly fifty cents to pick the 
box of oranges from the tree, haul it 
to the packing house, pack and grade it 
and load it into the car and pay the 
agent’s commission for the selling. Add 
this to the go cents freight and you have 


a cost of $1.40 for 140 uranges or one 
cent apiece. This is not counting any 
retailers’ profits. 

There have been thousands of boxes 
of oranges sold in the auction houses 
in New York this winter for less than 
a $1.40. 

This means that the California grower 
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has had to foot the difference. If a box 
sells for only one dollar then it seems 
that he must pay 40 cents loss on the 
box to meet the freight and packing ex- 
penses, in addition to paying the cost of 
raising the oranges on his trees. 

And many a grower has had to do this 
during the past season. After expending 
money for irrigating and for fertilizers. 
for labor, for taxes, for horse feed and 
repairs to farm implements, he not only 
fails to get paid for his crop but he actu- 
ally has had to pay money out for the 
privilege of sending the fruit to New 
York. There is no farmer in the world 
that has to face such a terrible risk as 
does the California oranye grower. 

He has for years past been giving up 
his labor and money in getting thousands 
of orange trees into bearing and now, 
when the time has come which he has 
been looking forward to, he finds, instead 
of his oranges selling for a sum which 
will repay him for his trouble, there is 
a deficit. 

The Eastern farmer may have a had 
time when crops fail or when prices are 
low, but he is not forced to pay all the 
expenses of his farm and then forced to 
pay out still more money to market his 
crop and finally not get a cent in return. 
The root of the trouble is easy to find. 
It is ‘““over-production.” There are more 
oranges being raised than the people can 
buy. It is true that if freight rates were 
reduced the market would be somewhat 
enlarged, but even so this would be but 
postponing the evil day. If oranges were 
sent from California to New York at cost, 
say twenty-five cents a box, it would not 


be many years anyway betore production 
would overtake consumption and the 
growers would again be selling at less 
than cost. 

As long as our competitive wage sys- 
tem endures, limiting the mass of the 
people in their expenditure and at the 
same time unduly stimulating the grow- 
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ers in their production, “over-production 
is sure to exist. The only remedy for 
the orange grower is a combination upon 
the same lines found so successful with 
manufacturers. 

The man that grows oranges must meet 
conditions exactly as the man who makes 
sugar. Get the producers together and 
have them agree to restrict production 
and fix selling prices. 

This is not so hard with sugar refiners. 
There are but a few of them so it is 
simply a half-dozen men coming together 
and agreeing to shut down their refiner- 
ies, fixing prices at a profitable figure 
and then sitting tight until the public 
buys their sugar. This is easy enough 
with a few sugar refiners, but it’s a dif- 
ferent story with several thousand orange 
growers and with orange trees that will 
not stop growing oranges like a sugar 
refinery will stop making sugar. You 
cannot lock up an orange grove, take the 
key and put it in your pocket. The 
orange trees do not seem to know any- 
thing about the laws of trade, and will 
persist in growing oranges whether or 
not there is a market, price or no price. 
The orange growers must get together 
and destroy their surplus product and 
fix their price on the remainder at a 
figure that will allow all a fair profit 
and also leave a surplus to remunerate 
those growers whose oranges were de- 
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stroyed in order to protect the market 
from “over-production. ” 

This sounds like an impossible plan. 
It certainly is a cruel one. But after all 
competition is cruel and if we are to play 
the game successfully we must be cruel. 

Anyway, until the orange growers do 
follow this plan they will be doomed year 
after year to see their oranges selling 
at less than cost until so many growers 
are bankrupted that the orange produc- 
tion will so fall off that a lessened crop 
will bring prices up once more to a re- 
munerative level. 

This seems a stupid way of getting 
at the result. As far as the consumer is 
concerned the final result is about the 
same. 

The wheat farmer can stop planting 
wheat and sow some other crop when 
wheat prices fall too low, but the orange 
grower must produce oranges or nothing. 
Growing oranges in California has a 
sweet fascination for the Eastern man 
who has never had the experience but 
for those who have gone against the 
game it is about as discouraging a thing 
as ever a man tried. The orange grower 
knows that no matter who is elected next 
time that he will be soaked all the same. 
But he will whoop it up for Roosevelt 
or Hearst just as if his life depended 
on the issue all the same. He is a poor 
ass. 


POVERTY 
Liria De Witt 


Hiave you dwelt in the chill of that shadow 

That strikes through the blood to the bone? 

Do you know what it is to be hungry, 

And homeless, and old, and alone? 

Have you stretched your spent limbs on the 
pavement, 

And had for your pillow, a stone? 


Have you toiled ’neath the weight of that 
shadow 

As brutes toil, despairing and dumb, 

Has the burden been laid on your manhood 

Till every good impulse was numb? 

Have you slaved without hope and a blessing, 

And lived on a curse and a crumb? 


Have you seen some loved face in the shadow 

Grow grey in its darkness and gloom 

While without Jay the Lord's blessed sumn- 
shine? 

There was room, 
room, 


yes, God knows there was 


But someone had bought up the sunshine, 
And love found no place but the tomb. 


Have you tried to escape from that shadow 

Like a thief from his prison of stone? 

Have you crawled through its gloom, 
and bleeding, 

And found yourself never alone? 

It is greed that is casting the shadow, 

And grasping God's earth for its own. 


torn 


Oh, the night and the blight of the shadow! 
No language its terrors can tell, 

One must bass, as did Dante, the portal, 
And tread the deep caverns of hell, 

One must thrill to the wail of the lost ones 
Condemned in its darkness to dwell, 


One must dwell with the souls in the shadow 
To know what they feel iin their need. 

For all are God’s, made in His image 

And all are His children who bleed. 


Pasadena, California. 


A SHOT AT SHAKESPEARE 


FRANK STUHLMAN 


T IS a sign of mordant morality when 
brilliancy is worshipped without 
distinction as to right and truth. It is 
anti-democratic—a recrudescence of the 
theory that the king can do no wrong. 
The Shakespearean idolatory along with 
the Napoleon revival and the imperial 
idea is a manifestation of reactionary 
principles. Ernest Crosby, the genial 
iconoclast, stirred up a literary hornets’ 
nest (more buzz than sting, however), 
by simply pointing out what must be ap- 
parent to even the casual reader, that 
Shakespeare was a tool of aristocracy 
and royalty. After giving him full credit 
as a man of intellect there is nothing 
else to be said for him personally. As 
Emerson said of Webster: “He has a 
great intellect, but what is that when the 
rest of the man is gone?” 

Shakespeare was ever the subservient 
lackey of the aristocracy and great was 
his gain in pelf thereby. Witness the 
slavish dedications of “Venus and 
Adonis” and “Lucrece,” two mediocre 
poems, to the Earl of Southampton. For 
which fulsome adulation the Earl paid 
in good hard cash. To gain the favor 
of Elizabeth and her court he white- 
washed the character of that most de- 
spised of Kings—Henry VIII. To gain 
the patronage of the nobility he always 
condemned the people. To keep the favor 
of the lowest class (the bread and circus 
variety) who had the cheerful custom 
of throwing stale eggs, vegetables and 
the less fragrant but harder bricks at 
managers whose productions did not suit 
their critical tastes, he loaded his plays 
with unnatural horrors and coarse buf- 


foonery. 


It is axiomatic that no pure stream can 
flow from an impure source. This fact 
vitiates all of Shakespeare’s work. He 
was a loose thinker, and a much looser 
liver. He only married the woman who 
became his wife when forced to, and 
practically deserted her afterwards for 
years. In London he had relations with 
several notorious women. One of them 
was the theme of many of his sonnets. 
Of his wife he only wrote one line and 
that was the effort of the man to reach 
out of his grave and insult. In his will 
are these words: “Item—To my wife 
I give my second best bed and its furni- 
ture.” This is all. He cared so little for 
the rights of his children that he, who 
appreciated the advantage of education 
and knew the blight of ignorance, allow- 
ed one of his daughters to grow to a 
womanhood so ignorant that she was 
unable to write her own name. 

As an example of the depths to which 
Shakespearean idol worship may descend 
is the position of a “reverend” gentle- 
man who wrote a book wherein he points 
with pride that Mary Fitton, an ancestress 
of his, a mistress whom Pembroke and 
Shakespeare shared between them, was 
the dark lady of the sonnets. 

In London his associates were Greene, 
Marlowe and the rest of that God-defy- 
ing, atheistic and reckless band of roister- 
ers and playwrights; or, when possible, 
he forsook them to mingle in the revels 
of “rakehelly” young noblemen led by 
Pembroke and Southampton. 

He had no literary integrity. Evi- 
dently in his edition of the Decalogue, 
“Thou shalt not steal” was omitted. For 
he appropriated without scruple or credit 
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the work of other men, until Greene de- 
scribed him as “am upstart crow made 
beautiful in our feathers.” It is gener- 
ally held that it is as bad morality to 
take without credit the product of a 
man’s brain as it is to filch his purse; 
and Shakespeare plundered right and left. 
But his idolaters only consider it another 
mark of his greatness. “How he adorns 
all he steals!” they exclaim in admira- 
tion. It is another phase of the same 
spirit that excuses the trust magnates 
in their robbery of the people, because 
they, with a fraction of their loot, adorn 
some church or university or library. 

The idolaters tell us that Shakespeare 
was so broad-minded, so many-sided, so 
true in personifying life that no one can 
tell what his personal principles were. 
The truth is he had no principles except 
the one of the famous Vicar of Bray, or 
our own “Bird o’Freedom Saw-in.” He 
was “true to one party” and that party 
was himself. He always kept on the 
sunny side of the hedge. By judiciously 
devoting his pen to the service of aris- 
tocracy he accumulated a fortune, some- 
thing no other playwright of his day 
accomplished. 


While Shakespeare’s dramas show him 
to be a partisan of royalty, in religion he 
seems to share the agnostic views of 
Greene and Marlowe. This fact the keen 
and acute mind of Robert G. Ingersoll 
grasped, and because they stood upon the 
same religious platform, quite as much 
as from admiration of the poet’s genius, 
the gifted orator joined the Shakespear- 
ean idolaters. 

Michelet observes: ‘‘Shakespeare is 
judicial, skeptical and in a word anti- 
Christian. When the name of God oc- 
curs in Shakespeare it is only rarely and 
by chance and unaccompanied by the 
shadow of religious sentiment.” His 
idea of death as exemplified in “The 
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Tempest,” ‘Measure for Measure,” 
“Macbeth,” and “Hamlet” is either the 
final darkness of the grave or the unlit 
unknown. 


All through his plays runs contempt 
of the people as beasts of burden fit only 
to minister to the pleasures of their rulers. 
If he mentions any man or party that 
favored equal privileges it is to defame. 
In that day when the Puritan stood for 
all that was best in England Shakespeare 
filled “Twelfth Night” with sneers and 
covert illusions to them, now obscure and 
not understood, but at that time 
highly relished by the elite. In Henry V. 
is a base caricature, in the. character of 
Falstaff, of Sir John Oldcastle, a brave 
and noble soldier, the shield of the people, 
the buckler of the Lollards and the up- 
holder of religious freedom, who sealed 
his fate at the stake. Still more false is 
the portrayal of Jack Cade in the second 
part of Henry VI. The reader will find 
the “rebel” described as a murdering, 
lustful ruffian, when the historic truth 
is the very reverse. 

Who Jack Cade was is an historical 
mystery. But no matter whether Morti- 
mer or another he struck a good blow 
for the “good old cause” and is worthy 
‘of honor by those who believe in justice 
rather than Shakespeare. Jack Cade 
came from the wars in France, handsome, 
gallant and a born leader of men. The 
Kentish men were restless under oppres- 
sive laws. The time was ripe and the 
man was at hand. He proclaimed him- 
self Mortimer, for political reasons, 
doubtless, and with 20,000 men marched 
for London. Two actions they fought with 
the royal troops and defeated them. He 
was brave in battle and wise in council 
and soon was master of London. The 
royal party played again the same treach- 
erous game that rendered Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection futile. They parleyed and 
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agreed to receive the “Complaint of the 
Men of Kent” which they had before 
spurned. They made specious promises 
and granted pardons to all who would 
return to their homes. The fainthearted 
deserted, the credulous believed and 
Cade’s army began to melt away. In vain 
the wise leader strove to hold them to- 
gether. Day by day his force melted 
away and a fierce onslaught by the King’s 
army scattered the remaining troops and 
Cade only escaped to be, when weak 
with wounds and famished, murdered for 
the reward upon his head. Shakespeare 
represents Cade as plundering the city, 
when, in fact, he kept the sternest order, 
even hanging one of lus officers who 
broke into a citizen’s house. Shakespeare 
says all things were proclaimed in com- 
mon, extending even to men’s wives, but 
when we look at Cade’s demands we are 
surprised at their moderation. He first 
demanded the repeal of the Statute of 
Laborers, one of the most infernal laws 
ever invented to keep a people in ignor- 
ance and slavery. Beyond this only com- 
mon honesty in administration of govern- 
ment was asked and the restoration of 
freedom of election which had been taken 
from the people unlawfully. It is need- 
less to state that after Cade’s death noth- 
ing more was heard of the “Complaint 
of the Men of Kent.” 


But the darkest stain upon Shake- 
speare’s much spotted character is the 
attempt to blacken and besmirch the fair- 
est and sweetest soul that flits across the 
pages of history (also a child of the 
people), Joan of Arc. Literature con- 
tains nothing more atrocious. It is here 
that Shakespeare’s innate coarseness of 
moral fibre and callousness to truth finds 
its best (or worst) expression. If he had 
been a contemporary the excuse of a 
bitter national hate engendered by defeat 
might be given, but more than a century 
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and a half intervened. If he had been 
an ignorant, religious bigot, he might 
have believed Joan a witch instigated by 
the devil and so guilty of all baseness, 
but he was altogether a skeptic, and one 
can imagine the curl of his lip as he 
wrote the dialogue between the maid and 
the fiends. “Ah,” say the idolaters, 
“Shakespeare was but representing the 
sentiments of the barons of the time.” 
When he makes York and Warwick re- 
vile and abuse Joan the excuse will serve. 
But when he puts words in the Maid’s 
own mouth causing her to befoul and 
defame herself, then it is Shakespeare 
revealing his own soul-degradation. Then 
he sullied his pen to pander to the vile 
passions of the lowest and to please his 
noble (?) patrons who found enjoyment 
in hearing a child of the people slandered. 
No man with any honor or true man- 
hood in him would have written or let 
stand over his name the infamous scur- 
rility of the scene of the capture of Joan 
the Maid (Henry VI., Act 5, Scene 4). 
It is akin to ridiculing the Passion of 
Christ. The idolaters who are adept 
in the art of dodging are very silent 
regarding this portion of the writing of 
their fetich. 

The men most heroized in Shakespeare 
are Henry V., the most cruel, blood- 
thirsty and treacherous of the treach- 
erous house of Lancaster, who 
encouraged the Lollards only to be- 
tray them and let the friend of his 
youth, Sir John Oldcastle, perish at the 
stake ; Coriolanus, the enemy of free gov- 
ernment, and Henry VIII., that most 
brutal and debauched of all tyrants. In 
all his long array of characters, cover- 
ing every station of life, there is not one 
word in praise of the people or for any 
friend of the people. 

It is told of Lord Chatham that he 
said he ‘obtained his knowledge of his- 
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tory from Shakespeare.’ A fearful and 
wonderful thing must his idea of history 
have been. 

Shakespeare was guilty of three great 
sins as a maker of literature: 


Ist. Hs mistook violence and'extra- 
vagance of language and character for 
strength. 

2nd. He considered coarseness, filth 
and rude horseplay the equivalent of 
humor. 

3rd. His conception of the terrible 
is at most times only horrible. 


Compare any of his tragedies, with 
their ravings and frenzied imprecations, 
unnatural and strained, with that terrible, 
clean-cut drama, “The Cenci,’ and see 
how in everything that makes for power 
—for sheer terror that is not vulgarized 
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—is in favor of Shelley’s wonderful tra- 
gedy. 

The time has come when books must 
be judged by their ethical influence— 
their power for righteousness as well as 
their literary qualities. Read in the spirit 
of unreasonable fetichism and mental sub- 
serviency Shakespeare is a dangerous in- 
fluence. Read in the light of freedom, 
honoring one’s own mentaj: -integrity, 
good may be distilled from him. Give 
him just due for being a famous play- 
wright and a great author, but not god- 
like nor sacred, remembering the highest 
ideals of right were not the purpose of 
his plays, or his poems, or his life: not 
being misled by the clamoring chorus 
of fulsome praise, the very loudness of 
which proclaims the shallowness of the 
devotees. 


“VIA TRIUMPHALIS’” 
J. E. CHASE 


Heedless, he held his way, and crushed the hearts 
And souls of men beneath his iron heel. 
Knowing no law but Self, he grasped the secret 


Of a tremendous power, 


which he wielded 


Without remorse or pity,:and, to him, 
All good was dross unless a policy 


Was served thereby. 


The great globe was his field, 


And he acknowledged no superior— 


No higher force. 


He lived but for a dream, 


And less than a dream’s substance was attain’d 
By his insane and bloody energy ; 

Yet, he was happy in his way—forsooth— 

His conscience slept, and could not be arous’d, 
Therefore, he kept the course, and sycophants, 
And shameless flatterers still lured him on 

Unto his certain and impending doom; 

And when he met the terror face to face, 

He cried to Heaven for succor, but in vain, 

For he was crushed—and by the self-same pow’r 


He had evolved. 


SPIRIT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


JAMES TAYLOR VANRENSSELAER 


“THE nineteenth century was marked 

by an evolutionary, development 
in three directions—religious, industrial, 
and educational. In a hundred years the 
number of at least nominal Christians 
more than doubled, or to speak accurate- 
ly, they became as five to two. Of the 
total inhabited area of the earth’s sur- 
face, 82 per cent. is governed by nations 
professing Christianity, while only 18 
per cent. is now governed by non-Chris- 
tian peoples. Within a century much of 
the progress made by the human race 
took place, and within fifty years an 
inventive spirit gave us mechanical ap- 
pliances which revolutionized the world. 
The theory of evolution changed man’s 
conception of himself and of the uni- 
verse, and hence education and religion 
and industry directly altered their rela- 
tion to his environment, and indirectly 
his responsibility to his Maker. 

As the environment of man grows and 
changes, each age presents a new man 
under new conditions. Hence man’s in- 
tellect is seeking to interpret the sig- 
nificance of his new _ surroundings. 
Therefore in education we have a new 
anthropology, a new biology, a new 
psychology, a new sociology, a new 
theology. 


“Thus times do shift; each thing its 
turn doth hold; 

New things succeed, as former things 
grow old.” 


For centuries man has lived in con- 
templation of God as the great first cause, 
the creator of matter and force, His re- 
lation to humanity being analogous to 


that of a king to his subjects. He now 
conceives of Him “as the one sole, om- 
nipresent, universal cause, the infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things 
proceed,” His relation to humanity be- 
ing that of a father to his children. 
Hence all men belong to God, whether 
baptized or unbaptized, elect or non- 
elect, repentant or non-repentant, this 
belonging being in His nature and in 
their nature, for all belong to Him as 
the branches belong to a tree. The spir- 
itual life has been transplanted. For- 
merly is was governed by the physical 
fear of a king. Now it is rooted in 
love, and controlled by obedience to the 
will of a loving father. Thus men have 
learned to speak of the divineness of 
man and of the humaneness of God. 
So the world now looks upon Jesus as 
the manifestation of the true relation 
which should exist between father and 
son, and between brother and brother, 
through all life human or divine. 


As in the spiritual world the nine- 
teenth century opened to man fresh evi- 
dences of his divine calling, so in the 
material did God reveal to him new 
avenues for its attainment. In the vast 
industrial development which has taken 
place since the introduction of steam, 
500,000 men can now do what was for- 
merly the work of 16,000,000. This 
concentration of wealth has been such 
that a score of men now sway the des- 
tinies of a continent; while less than 100 
can dictate the future commerce of the 
whole world. On the riches owned and 
controlled by one single family hangs 
in the balance peace or war among a 
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dozen great nations. Thus God has 
opened the era of combination, an era 
as natural as it is necessary, for it points 
out the road to a boundless, beneficent 
progress. ‘Trustification of wealth, me- 
chanical invention in a thousand lines, 
perfected in factory or field, have pro- 
duced that co-operative activity of men 
and nations, making wealth and the pro- 
duction and distribution of all the goods 
of life, social instead of individual. Con- 
centration of riches, steam and electricity, 
have ushered in the social age—the age 
of possible brotherhood, for out of the 
combination of the few will develop the 
combination of the many. 

Thus we have seen the close of the 
nineteenth, and we stand on the thresh- 
old of the twentieth century. Chris- 
tianity, like all powerful organisms, has 
in the past nineteen hundred years been 
passing through a period of long and 
mysterious gestation. What men blame 
in the Christian church are imperfections 
which spring really from its youthful- 
ness and inexperience. In a certain 
sense the twentieth century will see the 
church pass from youth to manhood, and 
then will begin the twentieth year of 
Christian life, “with its poetry, its 
dreams, its enthusiasm, its generosity, 
its daring.” Love will overflow with 
vigor, and men everywhere will have 
but one desire, to devote themselves to 
some great and holy cause, viz.: the 
spread of Christ’s ideal of universal 
brotherhood. 

We have only to look at history for 
similar events, for great waves of spir- 
itual enthusiasm have now and again 
marked the record of the centuries. 
These have completely altered the con- 
dition of the Christian races. The 
thirteenth revealed to European peoples 
the consciousness of unity in religious 
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feeling. The fifteenth in printed form 
gave God’s word directly to the people. 
The sixteenth in its protest against 
ecclesiastical paternalism enhanced the 
value of man as an individual. The 
eighteenth reminded man that Chris 
tianity was impossible without political 
equality. The nineteenth in teaching the 
value of combination has shown man 
how to master the struggle for exist- 
ence. The twentieth in the advent of 
socialism promises to see the fulfillment 
of Christ’s economic law. “The spirit 
of the older time put God outside of the 
world ; sovereignty outside of the people ; 
authority outside of the conscience. The 
spirit of the new time has the contrary 
tendency; it denies neither God nor 
sovereignty nor authority, but it sees 
them where they really are.” 

“This spirit stated in philosophical 
language is altruism; scientifically it is 
called uniformity of law; in social ex- 
pression it is brotherhood; in politics, de- 
mocracy ; in industry and commerce, co- 
operation; in education; progress; in 
religion, love.” Thus, the great move- 
ment of thought—the spirit of the 
twentieth century—will essentially be a 
religious movement. 


-In the Book of Revelation we read: 
“And hast made us unto one God kings 
and priests; and we shall reign on the 
earth.” Politically emancipated we shall 
all be kings. Living lives of service 
we shall all be priests. Said the great 
revolutionist: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Thus, 
following the precepts of the Master, 
and coming from the hearts of the people, 
there will be, both individually and soc- 
ially, a genuine attempt to attain a new 
birth in all departments of life. 


“In ordinary periods each people has 


WE ARE MEN 


its Own interests, its tendencies, its tears, 
and its joys; but let a time of crisis 
come, and the true unity of the human 
family will suddenly make itself felt 
with a strength never before suspected. 
Every body of water has its own cur- 
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rents, but when the hurricane is abroad 
they mysteriously intermingle, and from 
the ocean to the remotest mountain lake 
the same tremor will upheave them all.” 


Thus will be ushered in the era of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


WE ARE MEN 


STEWART J. SPENCE 


Hark, a rumble! like the murmur of the sea before the storin, 
When the clouds are rolling heavy, and the air is close and warm, 
When the tempest-king is gath’ring all his forces for the fray; 


Tell me, brother, dost thou hear it? 


What betokens it, I pray? 


What betokens it, my brother? 
Trembling seems our Nature Mother. 
Hark! a weird and distant humming! 
Is it, is it, the oncoming 

Of creation’s dying day? 
Are the fiends beneath us drumming 

All their forces for affray ? 

Tell me, brother, tell me Nay. 


Nay, my brother, ’tis the murmur of a mighty sea of men; 
Who have long been trodden under, long in servitude have lain; 
Now, like Titans, not like demons, slowly from that under-world 
They are rising, slowly rising, and the banner is unfurled: 


And what seemed to thee a muttering 
Is the voice of Freedom, uttering 
Words of portent and of science, 
Words of manhood and defiance, 

In the teeth of tyrants hurled; 
Labor’s legions in alliance 

Circling ’round the gray old world; 

And the cry is, We are men! 
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“We are human, O ye masters! We have been your slaves for ages; 

We have borne the lash and fetter; we have toiled for scanty wages; 
Toiled and sweat till horn-encrusted have become the aged palms 

Which, when they could toil no longer, have been stretched to you for alms. 


O ye greedy labor-mongers, 
Ye have trafficked on our hungers! 
Ye, and yonder dark Iscariot, 
Have rid by in gilded chariot 
While we worked in mine and fen— 
Listen! hear the proletariat! 
Listen; for ye’ll hear again 
This our slogan, We are men! 


“We are men, the sons of Nature; Nature, mother of us all; 

Brothers to ye, tho’ ye term us servant, serf and slave and thrall. 

O our brothers, ye have robbed us! our inheritance have ta’en; + 
Robbed us of the wealth of Nature, bowed our backs to load and chain; 


And we come, the disinherited, 
Asking wherein have ye merited 
All the sacred wealth of Nature? 
By what act of legislature 
That would hold with God or men 
Have you grasped the fertile acre, 
Leaving us still the moor and fen? 
Answer us, for we are men. 


“Answer us, ye men of mansions! answer not as ye have done 
Down thro’ all the by-gone ages, with the sword, the pike, the gun; 
Answer not by loudly calling that unless we slave and grovel 

Ye will to the winter’s fury drive us from our wretched hovel; 


Tell us, who of right should own 
Riches wrought by flesh and bone? 
Are they his who’s sat and driven? 
Are they his who’s toiled and striven? 
Answer us, if ye be men! 
Answer in the sight of heaven! 
Threaten not your slaves again 
With the dungeon and the chain! 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CONFESSIONS OF CAPITALISM. By 


Allan L. Benson. Published by the Social 
Democratic Herald, Milwaukee. 5 cents 
postpaid. 

Mr. Benson, who is a well-known newspa- 
per man and who has until recently been edi- 
tor of the Detroit Times, gives in this little 
pamphlet an account of his conversion to So- 
cialism. Inasmuch as it is very unusual for 
men of his position to become Socialist, it is 
very interesting to read the account of what 
caused the event. Mr. Benson goes on to say 
that he first became a Socialist through his 
realizing that there was never any prosperity 
in this country, except purely in a relative 
sense, for the working class, and that he was 
always looking for the reason thereof. Final- 
ly he happened to read an insignificant para- 
graph in a newspaper, in which Dr. Lyman 
Abbott said: “Nothing can stop the progress 
of Socialism, and nothing ought to stop it.” 
This led him to look into Johnson’s Encyclo- 
pedia to learn exactly what Socialism meant, 
and he was lucky enough to read therein the 
most excellent article by H. M. Hyndman up- 
on Socialism. This finished Mr. Benson, and 
he became a Socialist from that moment. He 
has since done all he could to make his edi- 
torials as Socialistic as possible, and now he 
publishes this tract, which should do a great 
deal towards making other people as good So- 
cialists as he is. His statistics are particularly 
interesting. He shows in New York, where 
we have a Democratic Mayor, and in Phila- 
delphia where we have a Republican Mayor, 
and in San Francisco where we have a Union 
Labor Mayor, that in all of these cities of the 
various kinds of politics, the percentage of 
homes owned free of incumbrance by the peo- 
ple that live in them does not amount to 15 
per cent., and all this is in the days of great 
prosperity. Then he turns from the city to the 
country and shows that in 1880 the American 
farmer owned 74 per cent. of the land he tilled, 
in 1890 he owned 71 per cent, and in 1900 he 
owned 64 per cent.; in other words, notwith- 
standing the bluff about prosperity for the 
farmer, every census shows that he owns less 
and less of the land he cultivates. 

The pamphlet is a very excellent one for 
propaganda and should be well circulated by 
Socialists. 
METHODS OF ACQUIRING NATIONAL 

POSSESSION OF OUR INDUSTRIES. 
By N. A. Richardson. Published by The 
Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kan. 5 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Prof. Richardson has given us in this tract 


a very excellent resume of the various rea- . 


sons why it will be impossible to take any 
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step-by-step process in the socialization of the 
industries of this country. He not only shows 
that such a process is unjust, but also econo- 
mically impossible. 

The tract is an exceedingly good one to 
hand to your neighbor, who wishes to pro- 
pose various compromise measures for 
landing us into Socialism. 

The following quotation, which he takes 
from David Graham Phillips, in the Saturday 
Evening Post of October 4, 1902, although 
two years old, is of interest: 

“About ten years ago Rockefeller’s income 
was given as thirty millions by an excellent 
authority. He had reached the limit of pro- 
fitable investment of: profits in the oil indus- 
try. Here then were these enormous sums 
in cash pouring in—more than $2,000,000 a 
month for John Davison Rockefeller alone. 
The problem of reinvestment became more 
than serious. It became a nightmare. The 
oil income was swelling, swelling, and the 
number of sound investments is limited, was 
then even more limited than it is now. It was 
through no special eagerness for mere gains 
that the Rockefellers began to branch out from 
oil into other things. They were forced, 
swept on by this inrolling tide of wealth 
which their monopoly-magnet irresistibly at- 
tracted. They developed a staff of investment 
seekers and investigators. It is said that the 
chief of this staff has a salary of $125,000 a 
year. 

“The first conspicuous excursion and incur- 
sion of the Rockefellers was into the railway 
field. By 1895 they controlled one-fifth of the 
railway mileage of the country. What 
do they own or, through dominant ownership, 
control to-day? They are powerful in all the 
great railways of New York, north, east and 
west, except one where their share is only a 
few millions. They are in most of the great 
railways radiating from Chicago. They domi- 
nate in several of the systems that extend to 
the Pacific. It is their votes that make Mr. 
Morgan so potent—though, it may be added, 
they need his brains more than he needs their 
votes—at present, and the combination of the 
two constitutes in large measure the “com- 
munity of interest.” 

“But railways could not alone absorb rapid- 
ly enough those mighty floods of gold. Pre- 
sently John D. Rockefeller’s $2,500,000 a month 
had increased to four, to five, to six millions 
a month, to $75,000,000 a year. Illuminating 
oil was becoming all profit. The reinvestments 
of income were adding their mite of many an- 
nual millions. 

“The Rockefellers went into gas and electri- 
city when those industries had developed to 
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the safe investment stage. And nowa large part 
of the American people must begin to enrich 
the Rockefellers as soon as the sun goes down, 
no matter what form of illuminant they use. 
They went into farm mortgages. It is said 
that when prosperity a few years ago enabled 
the farmers to rid themselves of their mort- 
gages, John D. Rockefeller was moved almost 
to tears; eight millions which he had thought 
taken care of for years to come at a good in- 
terest was suddenly dumped upon his door- 
step and there set up a squawking for a new 
home. This unexpected addition to his worri- 
ments in finding place for the progeny of his 
petroleum and their progeny and their pro- 
geny’s progeny was too much for the equani- 
mity of a man without a digestion. * * * * 

“The Rockefellers went into mines, iron and 
coal and copper and lead; into other industrial 
companies; into street railways, into national, 
state and municipal bonds; into steamships 
and steamboats and telegraphy; into real es- 
tate, into sky scrapers and residences and ho- 
tels and business blocks; into life insurance, 
banking; there was soon literally no field 
of industry where their millions were not at 
work, 

“The Rockefeller Bank—the National City 
Bank—is by itself far and away the biggest 
bank in the United States. It is exceeded in 
the world only by the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France. The deposits average 
more than one hundred millions a day; and it 
dominates the call loan market on Wall Street 
and the stock market. But it is not alone; it 
is the head of the Rockefeller chain of banks 
which includes fourteen banks and trust com- 
panies in New York City, and banks of great 
strength and influence in every large money 
centre in the country. * 

“John D. Rockefeller owns Standard Oil 
stock worth between four and five hundred 
millions at the market quotations. He has a hun- 
dred millions in the steel trust, almost as much 
in a single western railway system, half as 
much in a second, and so on and on and on 
until the mind wearies of the cataloguing. 
HIS INCOME LAST YEAR WAS ABOUT 
$100,000,000—it is doubtful if the incomes of 
all the Rothschilds together makes a greater 
sum. And it is going up by leaps and bounds.” 

The grand finale of all this enormous wealth 
flowing into Rockefeller’s hands means that 
eventually the reservoir will be full to over- 
flowing, and when it does slop over the whole 
country will be inundated with such a flood of 
surplus capital that there will be no motive to 
employ labor making more capital. Then we 
will be face to face with an insoluble unem- 
ployed problem, under our competitive sys- 
tem, which will force us to abandon that sys- 
tem and inaugurate the co-operative common- 
wealth. 


OBJECTORS TO SOCIALISM ANSWER- 
ED. By Charles C. Hitchcock, 


is the latest addition to our literature. It is 
a pamphlet of 35 pages brimfuli of informa- 
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tion, and just the thing to give to the ones 
who would know. Mr. Hitchcock has clearly 
answered all the common objections in a style 
that is clear, interesting, and convincing. 

The book can be had by remitting 5 cents 
to Charles H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


AMERICAN PAUPERISM. By Isador La- 
doff. Published by Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 50 cents. 


Mr. Ladoff has given us in a small compass 
a very condensed argument for the Socialist 
position, and we know of no book which says 
so much in so small a space. He starts out to 
show the degrading poverty in which great 
numbers of people in the United States are 
forced to live. He gives statistics from the 
various states, showing the incomes of the 
workers and their expenses of living, and 
gives as authorities the United States Census 
statistics, and Jacob A. Riis, and others, who 
are certainly not to be classed among So- 
cialists. He refers us to the thousands of 
young children who are forced to work nights 
in our mills and then proceeds to show in 
contrast, the enormous increase in wealth 
which has taken place in this country and calls 
attention to the ridiculous fact that the more 
we increase in wealth, the more we increase 
in poverty. ‘That is, poverty for the many, 
but riches for the few. 


THE IDEAL CITY, by Cosimo Noto. Pub- 
lished by the New York Labor News Co., 
New York. 


This volume is written by a well-known 
New Orleans physician and gives ideas of so- 
cial reform from the standpoint of an edu- 
cated and thoughtful doctor. He goes on to 
show how many diseases are caused by the 
existing social conditions and how impossible 
it is to cure them, when men are forced to 
earn a living by continuing at the very labor 
which causes their disease. The book loses 
somewhat in its force from being written at 
this point too much in the professional jar- 
gon. For instance, in the description of a 
case of erysipelas, he speaks of the skin of 
the eyelids being ‘“xdematous,” and _ the 
“conche being tense,” and the “tegument of 
the cheeks being infiltrated.” This, however, 
is a minor fault. The book is interesting, al- 
though possibly a little too didactic for it to 
gain any very large circulation. The author 
shows how much better things will be under 
Socialism and dwells upon what life might be 
under proper hygienic surroundings. He is 
rather amusing in showing how the names of 
the streets and avenues of the cities under So- 
cialism will be called after well-known So- 
cialists of to-day. For instance, he has a Karl 
Sa Ave., La Salle St., Engels St., Kautsky 

t. 
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A Few Words to YOU 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE can do much 
more invaluable work for the cause of 
Socialism, provided it has YOUR help 
NOW. It is not your neighbor’s help 
that we want, it is yours. 

First:—We want you to push WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE in your immediate 
locality to the full extent of your ability. 
We want you to get subscribers for us— 
as many as you can. It isn’t such very 
hard work—in fact it is rather fun for 
a good Socialist. Perhaps no better work 
for Socialism can be done by anyone. 
We want you to get us as many sub- 
scribers as you can today. If you can put 
your entire time to this work we will 
make you a special proposition which 
will enable you to make a good living. 
But if you cannot put your entire time 
to it, there is no reason at all why you 
cannot get us from among your neigh- 
bors at least a half a dozen subscribers. 


We want subscribers at once. The sooner 


we get them the more Socialism we can 
pump into them before the November 
elections. We expect YOU to get them 
for us. Will you do it? 

Second :—The subscription price of the 
magazine barely covers the cost of print- 
ing and mailing, to say nothing of office 
help. Advertisers give us their advertis- 
ing from purely business motives, be- 
cause the advertising sells their goods. 
There is always a certain average, per 
thousand readers, of people who patron- 


ize the advertisers. If Wilshire’s runs 
below this average, we can not get ad- 
vertising, if it runs above the average, 
the advertisers will flock to us. Can we 
not ask you, as a special favor, to look 
over our advertising pages and see if 
there isn’t something advertised there 
that YOU need and will buy? 

Perhaps you haven’t thought you could 
help Socialism in this way. Now, we 
think we can run the returns from Wil- 
shire’s advertisers away above the 
average providing we have your 
co-operation, and to test the mat- 
ter, we will give $10.00 worth of 
subscription cards to the person who 
satisfies us that he has bought the most 
from Wilshire’s advertisers during the 
current month. This offer ought to 
stimulate you. It certainly will cost you 
nothing, you do not have to buy what 
you don’t need. If you, and all the rest 
of our readers, would take an interest 
it will be a very simple matter to run 
the returns of Wilshire’s advertising 
away above the average. Will YOU not 
help? 

Not only do we need this help from 
you, but Socialism needs it. 

Be sure you tell the advertiser when 
you buy that his goods came to your 
attention through seeing his advertise- 
ment in Wilshire’s. Be sure you inform 
us the amount of your purchase during 
June. 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 


We would like some one to mail us, to 
complete a file—a copy of the November 
(1901) number of WILSHIRE’s MAGAZINE. 


Do not forget to write to our advertisers. 
This magazine can only be sold at its pre- 
sent price owing to its patronage from ad- 
vertisers. See that their faith is justified. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE INEVITABLE CLASS STRUGGLE 
OrFice C. H. Kerr & Co., CHICAGO. 


April 10th, 1904. 

In the March number of WILSuHIRE’s the 
editor replies to a criticism of mine upon 
his theory of the approaching collapse of 
capitalism. I do not wish to waste valuable 
space, or repeat what has been said before, 
but only to say a word upon a few inter- 
esting points raised in the course of the 
discussion. 

I expressed neither a “low” nor a “high” 
opinion of the American people. I merely 
pointed out the observable fact that, at the 
time when I wrote, a large majority of Am- 
erican laborers were not using their brains 
to find a way of relief through political ac- 
tion from their servitude, but were using 
their hands for any capitalist who would 
fill their dinner pails. I do not think that 
any Socialist will question the accuracy of 
this observation. On the other hand, it is 
clearly obvious, that an increasing minority 
of.the laborers are showing a marked dis- 
content with present conditions. True, 
most of these are seeking relief thus far 
only. through the futile methods of “pure 
and simple” trade unionism. They are, 
however, getting plenty of object lessons 
from day to day: of the way in which the 
government is used in the interests of the 
capitalists, and every such object lesson 
strengthens the hands of the still smaller 
but rapidly growing minority constituting 
the Socialist party. 

On page 136 Mr. Wilshire asks us to sup- 
pose what would happen if the machinery 
of production were absolutely completed 
and the Socialist Party had practically no 
more adherents than to-day. It seems to 
me that this is a question-begging supposi- 
tion which is manifestly contrary to all 
probability, unless indeed the Socialist 
party should by unwise tactics have dis- 
credited itself with the working class and 
given way to some more efficient party 
based on the same fundamental principles 
—in that case, the task of social reconstruc- 
tion would fall to the new party. 

Mr. Wilshire says that the only difference 
that really exists between us is as to time, 
and that in estimating the time required to 
complete the machinery of production, he 
will grant, for the sake of argument, as 
many years as I ask for. Very well, not to 
be ungenerous in my acceptance of this 
generous proposition, I would ask for 
twenty years, which, it seems to me, is not 
an improbable estimate. Now, the question 
arises, “What will the laborers of America 
be doing through these years?” 

It seems to me that without any direct 
menace to starvation they have already de- 
veloped some very promising germs of dis- 
content with the capitalist system. In sev- 
eral important branches of ‘ndustry the 


class struggle has already reached an acute 
stage. The capitalists are finding it neces- 
sary to make open use of the government 
which they control, in a way that is mani- 
festly opposed to the interests of the labor- 
ers. Is it reasonable to suppose that these 
laborers will be contented to vote the power 
back into the hands of the capitalists at 
every successive election for twenty years? 

The unemployed problem, of which Mr. 
Wilshire speaks, is not something that will 
remain out of sight for our hypothetical 
twenty years and then suddenly come to 
the front. It is a problem which is chronic- 
ally troublesome to the laborer, since it 
enables the capitalist to dictate terms in 
fixing wages. It is likely to grow more 
troublesome rather than less troublesome 
to the laborer during these twenty years. 
What are the respective feelings with 
which it will be viewed by laborers and by 
capitalists? 

Mr. Wilshire predicts that at some future 
time “society” will become conscious of the 
absolute necessity of a change of system. 
But the Socialist philosophy teaches us that 
society is at present divided into’ two an- 
tagonistic classes, each with a conscious- 
ness of its own which tends to become 
more and more definite. Is it Utopian to 
suppose that each of these two classes will 
regard the unemployed problem from its 
own point of view, and that the two classes 
will reach different conclusions as to the 
way in which the problem shall be solved? 

In other countries the capitalists are en- 
trenched in political power by property 
qualifications, plural voting, unequal dis- 
tribution of representation and other de- 
vices which retard the efforts of the work- 
ing class to gain control of the govern- 


ment. In America there is little to prevent 
them from taking control when they 
choose. I fail to see, therefore, why it is 


not reasonable to suppose that they may 
decide that the time is ripe for the re-or- 
ganization of society long before the capi- 
talists are willing to co-operate in action 
to the same end. 

One thing more remains to be said to 
avoid a possible misunderstanding. Because 
the capitalists may not be ready to join in 
establishing the co-operative commonwealth 
it does not necessarily follow that they 
would use violent means to oppose it. The 
American laborers have been ruled all these 
years through their respect for the legally 
constituted government. When once a 
majority vote is recorded in favor of the 
Socialist Party, that party will profit by the 
conservative habit of submission to the 
legally elected authorities, and it will be a 
difficult task for the capitalists to organize 
an effective opposition to the new order. 

This, however, presupposes the existence 
of a strong working class party, not neces- 
sarily composed in its entirety of people 
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who have done clear thinking, but leavened 
with a reasonable number of thinkers and 
composed of people who have come to rea- 
lize the necessity of united action on the 
part of the working class. With such a 
Party in existence there is no doubt, in my 
mind, that a period of extreme industrial 
depression would be likely to bring it into 
political control. If, on the other hand, 
this depression should come before the edu- 
cational work of Socialism should have 
made much progress, I believe that there 
might be chaos and more probably there 
would be a period of reform, but no social 
revolution. I think that Kautsky’s distinc- 
tion between reform and revolution is gen- 
erally accepted by Socialists, namely, that 
revolution differs from reform in that it in- 
volves the re-organization of society under 
the control of a different economic class 
from one previously in power. 

Now, if the predicted breakdown of capi- 
talism comes before the working class has 
reached a fair degree of class-conscious- 
ness, it seems to me that the capitalists, or 
the brain workers in the service of capital- 
ism, will find some reform measure, or mea- 
sures, which wil! re-establish productive 
industry without turning its control over 
to the working class. These measures may 
even involve a complete system of State 
capitalism. It is undoubtedly true that 
State capitalism in the interest of a privi- 
leged class could not be a stable organism, 
since the parasites would be much more 
obviously parasites than our present capi- 
talists. But that is another story. 

It is profoundly true that the methods of 
production determine our social conscious- 
ness, but the methods of production have 
already been revolutionized and the social 
consciousness is now re-adjusting itself to 
the new methods of production. This re- 
adjustment, like previous re-adjustments in 
the history of society, involves a class 
struggle, and this class struggle seems now 
to be in its final stage. 

CHARLES H. KERR. 


Mr. Kerr says it is question-begging when 
I ask him what would happen if we had the 
great unemployed crisis before the Socialist 
Party was sufficient of a factor to assume 
the direction of events. He thinks such a 
supposition so unlikely that it is almost 
ridiculous to mention the possibility. Mr. 
Kerr has a higher opinion of the intelli- 
gence of the people and a lower estimate 
of the time required for the crisis than I 
have, that’s all. I think the crisis may come 
within twelve months. I do not think it 
will come within twelve months, but I see 
no economic reason why it should not 
come. I certainly see every reason why it 
should come within ten years, in fact, with- 
in five years. Now, with such a view, it 1s 
not difficult to see why it is I cannot fore- 
see the possibility of the Socialist Party 
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which is now made up of a handful of ob- 
scurities like myself and Mr. Kerr, beoom- 
ing sufficiently powerful, in that short 
period, to take charge of things. F 

Yes, we have plenty of “germs of discon- 
tent,” and we certainly have a good climate 
to develop more, particularly so in Color- 
ado just now—none better—but the germs 
do not germinate. Socialism is growing— 
yes, of course it is—but it is not growing as 
fast as it should, by a jugful. And it is 
growing in Europe faster than it is here, 
notwithstanding the electoral privileges 
wai Mr. Kerr thinks should help things 

ere. 

As to capitalism breaking down before 
the working class have become Socialisis, 
and then the Capitalists finding some sys- 
tem other than Socialism to take its place— 
all of which Mr. Kerr thinks possible—I 
say that if Mr. Kerr thinks this, then he is 
not a materialist in his conception of econo- 
mic evolution. He thinks we can determine 
our form of society, whereas I insist that 
the mode of production determines it. I 
say with Marx that we have capitalism to- 
day, because the mode of production makes 
it necessary and that we will have Social- 
ism to-morrow for the self-same reason: 
the mode of production will cause it. 2 

I can foresee no mode of production 
which will cause anything but Socialism. 

If we are to possibly have State Capital- 
ism, whatever Mr. Kerr may mean by that 
I do not know, then Mr. Kerr, upon his 
own materialistic philosophy must have in 
his mind some peculiar plan of production 
upon which he bases his idea. I hope he 
will enlighten us. But his foreseeing some 
sort of a hybrid—half egg and half chicken 
—society of the future as being likely to 
come about unless we all get down to it 
and read WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, is quite ab- 
surd to me. 

We are going to have capitalism and 
competition until we have Socialism and co- 
operation. There is no mule state in be- 
tween acts. 


The article in the March number of your 
valuable magazine: “Socialism Inevitable: 
What Marx Meant,” a discussion between 
yourself and Chas. H. Kerr, was no doubt 
read by a large number of people with 
great interest; but one important factor 
that should have been taken into consider- 
ation, I find missing on both sides. 

Marx, with his vast learning and keen in- 
tellect, foresaw the necessary “evolution of 
Capitalism, until centralization of the 
means of production and socialization of 
labor at last reach a point where they be- 
come incompatible with their Capitalist in- 
tegument.” But we must remember that 
Marx studied Capitalism in the classic land 
of Capitalism—England—and there this 
centralization of the means of production, 
this, “at last,” the end, is not yet reached. 
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When we compare the development of 
Capitalism here in America to the develop- 
ment of Capitalism in England, we should 
not close our eyes to the fact that progress 
has been made somewhat differently here, 
the centralization of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, the formation of the 
trusts has taken place here before all re- 
sources are exploited. Therefore, some 
German writers in America insist that 
Marx needs revision in this last point. All 
scientific Socialists agree, that under the 
Capitalist form of production, times of 
feverish activity are followed by times of 
depression, and the time elapsing between 
depressions or crises will gradually become 
less and less: for example, 1873 until 1893— 
twenty years, 1893 until 1908—fifteen years, 
1908 until 1918—ten years, and so on, until 
finally Capitalism will smother in its own 
wealth; and out of the hopeless chaos, with 
unlimited possibilities of production which 
cannot be utilized, or set in motion, evolves 
the co-operative form of production and 
ownership. Very well, but here in America 
we have the phenomena of the organization 
of the means of production—for what rea- 
son, if not primarily to regulate produc- 
tion? How will this affect that theory? Do 
you not think it possible that these indus- 
trial organizations will be able to prevent 
catastrophies coming like a thunder-clap 
from a clear-sky, as in 1893, and instead, a 
gradual curtailment of production will take 
place until the demand for products again 
assumes normal conditions? That in place 
of a catastrophe we will have a steady, slow 
dripping rain, that will wet us to the skin 
just the same, but will more gradually and 
thoroughly accomplish the object, viz., to 
gather into fewer hands the ownership of 
the earth and its resources? The owners 
of the means of production, the Captains 
of Industry, we may be sure, are seeing, or 
soon will see, the danger that lies in the 
propaganda for Socialism which we carry 
on. 

Will they not try to circumvent our aims 
and objects? How? By simply making use 
of organized labor, and with the aid of so- 
called labor leaders of the Sam Gompers’ 
stamp, form a combination to keep them- 
selves in power. Do you not think that 
that astute politician, Marcus Hanna, was 
after just such a combination? 


What is the use of the Civic Federation— 
where Sam Gompers hobnobs with such 
labor friends as Strauss, Cleveland, Bishop 
Potter, etc., if not means to an end? And 
what is this end? Is it not the exploitation 
of the general public, for the benefit of or- 
ganized capital, which will give to that class 
of organized labor, which becomes its ally, 
some of the booty in the shape of com- 
paratively fair wages? Through self-inter- 
est—and we have abundant proof of the 
narrow and egotistic attitude of some of 
our labor aristocracy—these organized la- 
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bor allies will vote with the capitalists, and 
the unemployed, the tramps—why, they are 
effectually disfranchised. Here in Vine- 
land, we see shoemakers coming from 
Massachusetts, nine in every ten of them 
Socialists, who cannot hold a job long 
enough anywhere to have the privilege of 
voting. You know the _ limitation—they 
have to reside in the state one year before 
they are enfranchised. 

Is it not possible that capital, when 
threatened will make use of that limitation 
and only allow its subservient tools and 
allies the use of the ballot? 

You speak of an unemployed problem. 
What of it? That does not mean, necessar- 
ily, the adoption of Socialism. This cod- 
dling of the American people is nonsense. 
They (the American people) are not one 
jot better than any other people. Who has 
read Jack London’s book, “The People of 
the Abyss,” without being shocked and 
stirred to a feeling of mingled compassion 
and indignation at the appalling amount of 
misery and degradation amorg the work- 
ing people of London, yea, of England— 
where one-third of the population die pau- 
pers! Do we see any Socialist movement 
there anywhere near commensurate with 
this stage of capitalist development? No- 
thing of the kind. 

With the introduction of the power-loom 
in England, Marx states that hundreds of 
thousands of poor, helpless, hand-loom 
weavers around Mossoul, India, “starved to 
death” on the public highway! Did that 
cause anyone in India or England to de- 
mand Socialism? Not much. Of course, 
this last happened before we had any class- 
conscious and scientific Socialist movement. 
But, nevertheless, it is evident that before 
we can think of any possibility of adoption 
of, or even a strong demand for, Socialism, 
the working class must be educated up to 
the demand for the co-operative ownership 
of the means of production, and, as Bebel 
said at the last “Partei Tag,” of the Social- 
ist Party at Dresden, “If the working peo- 
ple of Germany were only better educated 
in questions of political economy, we would 
have had the majority at the last Reichstag 
election.” And that applies with much 
more force right here. 

_ Therefore, to summarize: Socialism is 
inevitable only if a sufficient number of the 
American people are educated to under- 
stand and grasp the significance of the dif- 
ferent industrial problems before us; and 
not inevitable in a fatalist sense, that Capi- 
talism will sound its own death knell, and 
all we have to do is to wait until the time 
is ripe for the birth of a new order of 
es 

his is not intended nor written as = 
futation of Wilshire or any one else. apie 
merely a warning note to those who are too 
Sanguine and too optimistic. 


Vineland, N. J. ALBERT WEISS. 
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I can see no new point in the foregoing. 
The Trust cannot avoid the problem of 
over-production, for the cause still remains 
—viz., unpaid labor. Labor is unpaid ow- 
ing to the competitive wage-system. The 
ae does not alter the wage-system.—G. 


FREE SILVER QUESTION 


Springfield, Mich., March 16. 
You say in the March Witsuire’s, “Han- 
na’s theory of the gold standard was en- 
tirely sound from the Socialistic stand- 
point.” I supposed I understood the So- 
cialist theory, but your statement some- 
what confuses me. Could you write a word, 
either publicly or privately, concerning this 
particular “standpoint” without taking too 
much of your valuable time? Glad to learn 
your magazine is gathering in subscribers 
at the rate indicated in the sworn state- 
ment which appears in your last. 


(Mrs.) Marion Topp. 


I would say that the theory of money 
which is held by all Socialists who profess 
to be of the scientific variety is that wages 
naturally tend to the mere _ subsistence 
point and that, of course, this point is indi- 
cated by so many dollars per day in money 
wages. Now, if we debase the value of the 
dollar, the immediate result is a rise in 
prices. The laborer who was getting a dol- 
lar a day still gets but the dollar, but he 
must pay increased prices for his food, 
rent, etc. Until money wages advance 
commensurate with the increased price of 
food, he is getting that much less real 
wages. The finality is, of course, that he 
would theoretically get enough more in 
money wages to offset the rise in value of 
his food, but the interim is very painful to 
him, and it is always likely that economic 
friction will prevent his ever getting back 
in the position he was in before the debase- 
ment of the value of the dollar. If we 
should substitute silver for gold in our 
coinage it would mean that the value of the 
dollar would be reduced over fifty per cent. 
and this should result in a fifty per cent. 
rise in prices, and if money wages did not 
increase it would mean cutting wages in 
half. The only offset to this in favor of 
the laborer would be that silver coinage 
would so stimulate industry that notwith- 
standing the increased prices of goods, the 
co-incident increased demand for labor 
would so increase wages that the laborer 
would gain more than he would lose. 
However, this is entirely supposititious and 
is a theory that is not held by Socialists 
generally. In fact, there are very few So- 
cialists that would admit that any change 
in the money system would do anything 
but so seriously affect trade that it would 
be injuring it rather than stimulating it. 
This certainly was the view held by a great 
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mass of capitalists in the Bryan campaign, 
as was evidenced by their action in shut- 
ting up their factories and withdrawing 
money from the banks.—W. 


Cathland, Wash., March 21. 
I would as soon think of going to work 
without a full dinner as to try to do with- 
out Wisuire’s, I consider it the greatest 
educator in the land. 
J. M. Epwarps. 


I have talks with a great many men about 
Socialism; it seems hard to convince them 
about the profit-making system. They seem 
to think we want to deprive them of becom- 
ing millionaires; men that have not a dollar 
now, nor never would have one under any 
system. I tell them that we have men that 
vote the Socialist ticket that are millionaires, 
and if it is to their interest to vote that ticket 
why do you men think it against your interest 
to vote it? In order to convince those men 
of this, I would like you to send me a personal 
letter, stating why you vote the Socialist tic- 
ket, so I can explain it plainly to them. I 
understand myself that under the profit-mak- 
ing system a man can lose all he has, but that 
don’t seem to satisfy them, therefore, I would 
like you to write me as strong a letter as you 
can write on the question, so I can read it to 
these men. And oblige, 


Rosert M. GREEN, Jr., Darby, Del. Co., Penn. 
May 17, 1904. 


May 21, 1904. 
Mr. Rob¢t. M. Green, Jr., 
Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Dear Sir:—The question of whether a man 
is rich or poor, if he is intelligent enough to 
understand what Socialism is, has nothing to 
do with his being a Socialist. If he knows 
that Socialism is a practical method of abolish- 
ing poverty, then his racial instinct is so great 
that he is forced to urge the adoption of So- 
cialism, no matter what his present economic 
position may be, for he knows that Socialism 
will mean not only happiness for the whole 
human race, but also that his own happiness 
will be greatly enhanced threugh the happiness 
of all. A man cannot be happy, no matter 
how rich he may be, if other people are un- 
happy about him, owing to the lack of riches. 
It is a man’s general environment which con- 
stitutes the reason of his happiness, and while 
a rich man may create a special environment 
for himself by building a good house and giv- 
ing himself good food, yet he cannot remain 
in his house all his life and he must emerge 
in the outside world, where poverty confronts 
him on every side. Moreover, every news- 
paper that comes into the house and all the 
books he reads, make him painfully aware of 
an outside poverty-stricken world. 

Then, when a man like myself, is not only 
convinced of the practicability of Socialism, 
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but also sees the inevitability and an inevit- 
ability which will occur within a comparatively 
short time, you may see how irresistibly he is 
forced into the ranks of the Socialists. 

Hoping this reply will satisfy you, I am, 

Yours faithfully. 
GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 
April 21st, 1904. 
Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. 

Dear Sir—We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of complete files of The Challenge, Nos. 
1-40, Dec. 26, 1900—Oct. 12, 1901, and of WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE to date, which you have 
been so kind as to present to this library. 

Very respectfully, 
New York PusLic LIBRARY. 
University of Toronto, 
April 11th, 1904. 

My Dear Wilshire~Very many thanks for 
your kindness in sending me your tracts, 
which I shall read as soon as I have time to 
do so. I am just on the point of going to the 
Northwest, from which I intend to return in 
about a month. I may spend a few days in 
New York in the end of May and may hope 
then to have the pleasure of seeing you. If I 
had not so many irons in my fire at present, I 
think I might be inclined to give you an open- 
ing for attack by pointing out the contrast be- 
tween your personal amiability and the fero- 
city of your collectivist campaign. I hear that 
by a strategic movement you have succeeded 
in inducing the authorities of the land of free- 
dom to allow you to print your innocuous 
magazine within their territory. I should be 
sorry to think that you had been expelled by 
the enslaved dependency of a tyrannical 
monarchy. I hope this has not been the 
case. With kind regards. 

Very truly yours, 
(Pror.) JAMES Mavor. 

Editor WILSHRE’s—Have read your splen- 
did magazine for some time and consider 
it the clearest, cleverest and brightest maga- 
zine on the market. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. E. Forpy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor WuLsHire’s—The comrades and 
friends who have subscribed to your maga- 
zine praise it very highly. I have sent 
postal card for new subscription cards and 
will send for some leaflets in a few days as 
on propaganda work is done in summer 

ere. 

Wishing WILSHIRE’S every success, I re- 
main, 

Yours fraternally, 
Henry ELKIN. 


Editor Wutsuire’s—Liking your replies 
to all queries pertaining to Socialism, I 
would like to get your interpretation of 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


where Jesus says: “The poor ye have al- 
ways with you.” Your magazine is O. K. 
Yours for Socialism, 
GUSTAV SAURBRINE. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


I should say that Jesus was simply re- 
lating an historical and undeniable fact. 
There must always be poor as long as one 
class owns the earth and another class owns 
nothing. This has been the division in the 
past. The Socialists propose that in the 
future we have but one class, and that that 
class shall own the earth, and that everyone 
shall be in that class—G. W. 


Coquitlam, B.C., March 28. 
How is it among all the millions of this 
continent, there is only one Wilshire let 
loose at once? However, the magazine is 
doing noble work. I have read it for two 
years, and the more I see it the better I 
like it. I have distributed every copy. 
JAMES Fox. 


WINNER OF MAY CONTEST. 


F. N. Prevey, of Akron, Ohio, was the 
watch winner for May. 

Beginning with this month, instead of 
giving watches, we will give a $30 Al-Vista 
Camera to the agent whom we think has 
done the most deserving work during June 
and July. We will allow the winner the 
option of taking instead of a camera, a $30 
Columbia Disc Graphophone. Result will 
be published in the August number. 


In Mr. Whitehead’s poem, which appear- 
ed in the May number, a transposition of 
lines occurred; the first five lines on top 
of page 230 should have come after the six 
following lines, instead of before. 


_A full account of the Socialist Conven- 
tion is published in this month’s Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, of Chicago. 

It can be had for 10 cents, postpaid. C. 
H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


MR. DOBBS. 


It is with regret that I have to ann 
that Mr. Chas. Dobbs, who has been rheeat 
ciated with this magazine since the first of 
the year, has been compelled to seek a 
wider field of usefulness than WHLSHIRE’s 
MaGaZINE can offer him. Our readers un- 
doubtedly realize the many good features 
which have-been introduced into WILSHIRE’s 
since Mr. Dobbs took hold, and if we can 
only keep up the standard that he estab- 
lished for us, we feel that we will have ac- 
complished a great deal. 
GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 


